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YEARS AGO 
THIS MONTH 


THE DISAPPEARANCE 
OF JIMMY HOFFA 

On July 30, 1975, union boss 
Jimmy Hoffa got into a car 
outside a Detroit restaurant 
with two men and was never 
seen again. 

Hoffa had turned the 
Teamster trucker union into 
a powerful movement in 
America and was a hero to 
those he represented, but 
he also had connections 
to organised crime. In 
1964, he was convicted 
of misappropriating $1.7 
million in union pension 
funds, but by the mid- 
Seventies he was making a 
comeback, when (reports 
suggest) he was summoned 
to a meeting with the Mafia. 

It's believed by many 
that the Teamsters' pension 
fund had supported Mafia 
projects, such as buildings 
in Las Vegas, but he'd done 
something to upset the mob 
in the process. 

Frank Sheeran, a Mafia 
contract killer, confessed 
to a journalist before his 
death that he'd killed Hoffa. 
Sheeran said the Mafia was 
upset because Hoffa hadn't 
"shown enough gratitude 
over Dallas". 

He suggested that JFK's 
assassination was a favour 
to Hoffa, as Bobby Kennedy 
was closing in on him with 
racketeering charges and 
this would ward him off. 
Other theories exist, but a 
body was never found and 
the case remains open. 



A LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 

FOLLOWING 
THE HERD 

I just got back from men’s fashion week in 
Milan, an event that no one in the office 
believes involves any actual work, even 
though it is a whirlwind of shows, parties 
and meetings, fuelled by canapes, espresso and 
minimal sleep. Some sympathy would be nice 
and I never get any, which hurts a little. 

Personal woes aside, in between the air- 
kissing and celeb spotting (Joe Jonas at Diesel 
Black Gold - big deal apparently) I got the 
chance to go backstage before the Pal Zileri 
show. The old-school Italian label is undergoing 
a major reboot thanks to Middle Eastern 
investment, a new team and a contemporary 
direction. I was invited to witness the build-up 
to their S/S16 unveiling, where I learned the 
following things: 

1) Male models go shirtless until the last 
possible moment. This is so they don’t spill 
coffee or fag ash down their outfits. It might 
also be that they are so physically perfect that 
covering up is an act of aesthetic vandalism. 

Or they are show-offs. Could be all three. 

2) Hairspray is used in such vast 
quantities that a polar bear falls off a 
melting ice cap exactly three months 
after fashion week as a direct result of 
the excessive use of chemicals. 

3) Sandals and socks can sometimes 
look good on a man. 

[*Reader interjection* Stop right there!!] 

Ah, you want an explanation for that 
last point. Fair enough, it is radical 
statement seeing as the combo is 
generally associated with 1970s 
clergymen. So what is going on? How 
can it be acceptable, let alone stylish? 

Some context: This isn’t a new 
development. For the past few seasons, 
menswear designers have sent models 
down the catwalks in all manner of 
variations on the theme. Sometimes 
it has worked as an artsy statement, 
but never as a real-world option. In 
contrast. Pal Zileri and others such 
as Prada are now teaming stylish, 
understated sandals with plain, dark 
socks and it looks fantastic when paired 
with the right outfit. I know because 



I saw it with my own eyes (through a fog of 
hairspray). Granted, not every Joe Bloggs can pull 
off the look and it probably won’t filter into the 
mainstream, but for some at least, it is an option. 

This raises an interesting point about the way 
we dress. Lots of men proudly declare that they 
don’t follow trends, yet they still conform to a 
look, be it a suit and tie, jeans and T-shirt, or polo 
and chinos. Make no mistake: these are 
also trends, albeit ones that are not very 
adventurous and are slower to change. 

We do this because we are tribal 
and seek the approval of one group 
or another. It’s a caveman thing, or so 
I’ve read. If you fell out with your tribe 
and were ostracised then you basically 
got eaten by a wolf or foraged for roots 
for the rest of your days. Think Fm A 
Celebrity without the bankrupt ex-soap 
stars. Not good. 

I’ll show you a man who really 
doesn’t follow the herd: my father-in- 
law. He’s a retired maths lecturer who 
wears clothes for decades until they 
literally fall apart, and doesn’t give a 
flying fig about what anyone thinks of 
his appearance. 

Thinking about it, he wears socks 
and sandals, so maybe not the best 
example. Or perhaps he is. You know 
what? You decide. I have a vacation 
outfit to worry about. Enjoy the 
summer and see you in September! 0 

JEREMY LAWRENCE 
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IN ASSOCIATION WITH 

THE GAltERIA 

AL MARYAH ISLAND 


MAY 31, DAI PAI DONG, ROSEWOOD HOTEL, ABU DHABI 


ESQUIRE BEST DRESSED 
GENTLEMEN'S EVENING 2015 


E squire Middle East, in partnership with The Galleria 
on Al Maryah Island, celebrated the release of the 
annual Best Dressed Men edition on May 31, with an 
extravagant party at Dai Pai Dong at the Rosewood 
Abu Dhabi. 

To set the occasion off with a bang, the Best Dressed 
gentlemen were flown in by helicopter from Dubai and were then 
chauffeured to the Rosewood, setting the evening off to a special 
start. And while the evening celebrated a select few gentlemen, the 
whole event showed off the style of the UAE’s elegant residents. 

The following morning, guests were shown round The Galleria 
on Al Maryah Island. Focussing on luxury brands and a more 


intimate, upscale shopping experience, the tour was a fitting way 
to wind down a glamorous 24-hours, which ended with a fleet of 
limousines ferrying everyone home. The whole experience was 
filmed, so watch out for the release on esquireme.com. 

In the meantime, a huge thank you goes out to our partners. 

The Galleria on Al Maryah Island, and their fantastic team. We 
must also thank the Paul Smith team who dressed the Esquire staff 
on the evening, and to Molton Brown for their gifts, Rivoli for the 
great watches on show. The Free Sound Project and Sole Agency 
for the entertainment, Si02 for their continuing support and 
wonderful set-ups, along with Falcon Aviation and Cadillac who 
allowed us to make the most stylish of entrances. 0 
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FALCON 


WITH THANKS TO OUR SPONSORS 
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The Esquire team: Samuel Turner, 

Christian Warren, Kate 

Hazell 


Jeremy Lawrence and 

Matthew 

Pomroy, all dressed in Paul Smith 
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BEFORE DEPARTURE 


BEHIND 
THE SCENES 


Esquire’s Best Dressed 
Gentlemen of 2015 were given 
the full treatment. Picked up 
from their homes and offices, 
they were then transferred to 
a helicopter pickup, courtesy 
of Falcon Aviation, and 
whisked off to private suites 
at the Rosewood Abu Dhabi. 
The next day they had a 
personal tour of The Galleria 
on Al Maryah Island, and the 
whole event was captured on 
film to show 24 hours of the 
Esquire experience. Finally, 
a convoy of Cadillacs ferried 
guests back to Dubai. Footage 
was shot throughout Dubai 
and Abu Dhabi, covering the 
Best Dressed Gentlemen’s 
homes and places of business, 
wardrobe choices for the 
evening and the day that 
followed. 

The whole process 
will be featured in a short 
documentary on the featured 
gentlemen and their thoughts 
about the whole process. 
Filmed by the award-winning 
Joy Films, it will be available to 
view at esquireme.com. 
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Ceebo Shah 


Khaled Sharaan 


All aboard the 
chopper 


Dr. Michael Apa 


Jeremy 

Lawrence 
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MAY 31, QBARA, WAFI, DUBAI 


THE ESQUIRE 
WATCH DIHNER 


E squire hosted its first watch collectors’ dinner at Qbara in May, held in 
association with Momentum. Based in DIFC, Momentum specialises 
in the trading and preservation of vintage and classic timepieces and is 
home to a wealth of expertise on all things timepiece related. Founded 
by Tariq Malik, Adam Roan, and Anas Halabi, the store features a curated 
collection of limited edition and iconic timepieces. For its part, Esquire Middle 
East publishes the Big Watch Book twice a year and has become a regional 
authority on the subject since its inception in 2009. 

The 20 dinner guests were handpicked by Esquire and Momentum, 
each bringing with them a personal watch with its own story. The guest list 
demonstrated a considerable depth of knowledge of the craft behind watch 
making and the appreciation for well-made timepieces. 

The evening featured welcoming speeches from Esquire’s editor-in-chief 
Jeremy Lawrence, Esquire’s watch columnist Sam Truman and Momentum’s 
Tariq Malik. Dinner was followed by a Q&A session where guests shared the 
fascinating stories behind their watches. 

Luxury gifts and fragrances were provided by Penhaligon’s, while Qbara laid 
on contemporary Arabic cuisine in the restaurant’s private dining room. 0 
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Stars of the show (left to right): 

1 

Rolex Precision 6426, 1961 


Omega Speedmaster Professional, 1967 


Patek Philippe Calatrava 


Rolex Submariner 5513, 1973 


Rolex Double Red Sea Dweller 1665, 1974 


Hamilton, 1930s 
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A HIGHER STANDARD OF BRUNCH 
AT THE HIGHEST LEVEL IN TOWN. 


Live DJ • 1 pm - 5pm • AED 375 
Signature creations • 360-degree views 
Rise above • Be at NEOS • Be NEOS 


The Address Downtown Dubai 

T +971 4888 3444 I dine@theaddress.com 
WWW.THEADDRESS.COM 
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NATASHA LYON NE [to 

waiter]: Could I have water 
and an iced green tea? 

SCOTT RAAB: Same for me. 
NL: So, SoHo. Saturday night. 
Kids today, huh? 

SR: With the smutty 
comments. 

NL: Yeah. They’re obsessed 
with it. All day, all I get is a 
series of dirty messages. 

Do you think all these nice 
young actresses with their 
Clairol ads are getting all 
kinds of lewd comments? 

Am I asking for it? 

SR: I don't think you're 
asking for it, but the role 
you're playing on Orange 
Is the New Black — it's not 
always easy for people to 
separate the character 
from the performer. 

NL: I see. 

SR: This wouldn't be news 
to you, would it? 

NL: No. It’s not. 

SR: I was watching a talk- 
show clip with the group of 
you, and Lea DeLaria was 
getting really graphic. I've 
had a hard time with the 
show sometimes. It's a very 
provocative show. 

NL: Oh yeah? 

SR: Yeah. 

NL: It doesn’t feel especially 
provocative when I’m doing it. 
If I’m honest, I don’t find the 
tweets provocative. There’s 
a certain immediacy to some 
of the rude catchphrases my 
character uses as a friendly 
hello that’s more fun in a 
way than “Hey, how are you? 
I’m a big fan of 
the show!” I don’t 
know if they’re 
actually requesting 
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that I actually come to their 
house and actually do any 
of those things. Nobody’s 
sending addresses, you know? 
Nobody’s sending phone 
numbers. They’re anonymous 
things that they’re writing me 
in a comments section. 

SR: You read comments? 
NL: I put up a picture of 
Buster Keaton on Instagram 
and the response was filthy. 
Imagine my surprise to see 
how well these people knew 
me. They’re not discounting 
Buster Keaton. 

SR: I think they are. 

NL: Here’s the thing — I think 
so much of my life has been 
coloured by darkness, maybe 
I’m an optimist. I’m really 
thinking this is their way 
of saying ‘T’m a big Buster 
Keaton fan!” I’m assuming 
the best. Not only are they 
using the lewd catchphrase, 
they’re saying ‘T think you’re 
charming and attractive.” Do 
you think I’m taking it wrong? 
SR: If that's working, 
thinking positive and 
secure thoughts is the 
healthy way to go. 

NL; Wallpaper your mind 
with love, you know what I 
mean? It’s a rude thing to say, 
but it’s not an ‘T hate you” 
response. It’s not like “Oh, 
you’re a bad actress.” 

SR: What percentage of 
those invitations are from 
females? 

NL; I feel like the ladies really 
like me. I feel like I could 
just really clean up in that 
department should I decide to 
swing that way — even maybe 
to my own destruction, maybe 
even be an animal about it, 
because there would be so 
many opportunities. Like, 
if I were to go on a college 
tour, it might become a real 
nightmare. 

SR: You've posted photos of 
your dog, too. 

NL; Oh, Root Beer gets on 
there. They move swiftly and 
seamlessly from the crude 
stuff to “What an adorable 


doggy!” It’s really wonderful 
that they can go the whole 
spectrum. Every movie I 
would ever want to make and 
would ever want anyone to go 
to the theatre and see is going 
to be somewhere between 
a little- doggy movie and a 
dirty picture. Frances — the 
great Jessica Lange movie 
— is definitely somewhere 
between what-a-cute-doggy 
and dirty. 

SR: What made you think of 
Frances? 

NL: I was just thinking of 
great roles for women. 

SR: Great role. 

NL; Great role. Full Metal 
Jacket — somewhere between 
adorable-doggy and dirty. 
[Waiter arrives.] 

NL: I’ll have the individual 
pieces of nigiri sushi — so 
could I have three pieces 
of scallops? 

Waiter: Three scallops. 
NL;And two pieces of toro 
and two pieces of salmon. 

And a piece of ikura. 

SR: If I order the omakase, 
will you have some? 

NL; I’ll see how good it 
is. You’re getting the full 
omakase? Okay, I’ll eat it. 

SR: So you were on Pee- 
wee's Playhouse at the age 
of six? 

NL; Yes. 

SR: Were you aiready a 
modei by then? 

NL; I think so. I don’t totally 


remember. It was all kind 
of the same time. From 
eight to 10 years-old, we 
lived overseas. Whatever 
those years are prior, there 
was already a whole thing 
happening in my child- actor 
career, and when we came 
back [to the US], I was still 
doing all that stuff 
SR: Your dad was a boxing 
promoter? 

NL; Yes, he was. I grew up in 
a lot of boxing rings and with 
a lot of boxers. He’s a proper 
Flatbush, Brooklyn guy from 
a very black-hat family. He 
was the eccentric black-sheep 
figure of that family, with 
big ’80s dreams. His father’s 
button business was quite 
successful, but he became a 
race-car driver and a boxing 
promoter and met my mother, 
who was this Hungarian 
redhead. Her parents were 
Auschwitz survivors who had 
moved to Paris, where she 
was born. 

SR: Exotic. 

NL; Yeah. A real redhead and 
he had a long black ponytail. 
And he drove a black Porsche 
and she drove a red Alfa 
Romeo Spider. They were the 
wild ones, the black sheep 
from very Orthodox families. 
Of course, what’s implicit 
in that kind of thing is the 
intended debauchery that 
comes with that kind of high- 
stakes, ego -driven life. They 


THE ESQUIRE DOSSIER 

NATASHA LYONNE 


Date of birth: 

April 4, 1979 
Which makes her: 

36 
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Maltipoo named 
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+ poodle 

Hometown: Great 
Neck, New York 
Where she grew up 
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Melville's house 
Known for playing: 


Sardonic misfits 
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Penitentiary's 
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And whom she 
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in the upcoming 
indie horror film 
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were great at their best, but 
very tragic at their worst. 

SR: And they produced a 
troubled child star. 

NL; I think that so much 
of why I dropped out in 
my success — aside from 
addiction issues — was a 
response to “What is this 
thing?” What is this thing that 
I was unwittingly signed up 
for? How did this become my 
life, and is this actually aligned 
with my interests? 

SR: As a father, I always 
wonder why parents would 
push their kids so hard. 

NL; I think it’s really an 
obsession with fame, which is 
why I walked away from it. It 
instilled in me a real revulsion 
to fame, because I was so 
confused and perplexed by 
why a parent would do that 
to a child. In their defence, 

I probably would’ve wound 
up doing something similar 
anyway — I am sort of 
wired that way. But part of 
that wiring has to do with 
growing up in such an absurd 
household that by the age of 
10, Scarface, The Godfather, 
and Rocky were my three 
favourite movies. 

I didn’t really know until 
I got into so much of my 
own trouble — that was such 
a textbook response to my 
childhood — that I really had 
a tricky childhood. I was on 
board very young with the 
roller coaster that it was. I 
knew no other life. My first 
job, in Heartburn — there’s 
Jack Nicholson and Meryl 
Streep. I remember Pee-wee’s 
Playhouse was a big reprieve in 
the middle of all that, because 
the set felt so safe and kind 
of appropriate relative to so 
much of the other stuff that 
I was seeing. 

There’s a lot of different 
forms of bad parenting. They 
weren’t belittling me, telling 
me I was a waste of space or a 
loser. There was no shortage 
of them instilling false ego 
in me, that I was something 
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great. It was much more like, 
“Go do something impossible 
for a six-year- old child to do. 
Because you can, dammit. 

Look at Shirley Temple. Go 
outdo Shirley Temple. What’s 
wrong with you?” 

It was just deeply 
misguided in terms of what 
the consequence was gonna 
be. But I think that they were 
actually trying to offer me 
what they thought was the 
best thing they could imagine. 
The way certain parents 
would be obsessed with 
getting their kid into Harvard, 
my parents were obsessed 
with baby-De-Niro-ing me. 
They loved Janis Joplin and 
did not realise that being 
encouraged to love Janis 
Joplin as a little girl is not 
necessarily gonna be healthy 
as you start ageing. Once you 
start getting old enough to 
put an3Thing into practice, 
it’s gonna be Ray Liotta and 
a bunch of illegal substances, 
and Joe Pesci breaking 
someone’s legs, and Janis 
Joplin OD’ing. If you’re doing 
it right, your life is not a movie 
and you’re not just a cartoon 
character. 

SR: It seems like you've 
lived three or four lives 
already. Two separate 
acting careers. Addiction. 
Hepatitis. A collapsed lung. 
Heart surgery. 

NL: My body, I was done with 
it. It wasn’t like I was making 
decisions based on Oh, this is 
me partying this weekend and 
then I’ll get back to life. I was 
done, checked out, and then 
shocked and disappointed to 
find that I was still kicking 
and gonna have to get it back 
together again. I just did not 
expect to return from it. 

SR: I don't know how 
anyone pieces together a 
decent life. 

NL; It’s a miracle that anybody 
does it. It’s a lot of work being 
a person. Everybody’s got a 
bag of rocks; everybody has 
their version of this. Having a 


mind is a nightmare, anyway. 
You know that your life is 
so low stakes relative to the 
rest of the world around you, 
where there’s actual injustice 
and terrible things happening. 
I think a lot of the experience 
of being an adult is: what am I 
even complaining about? 

Part of the reason I am 
open about my story is I do 
think we’re all very shame- 
based. We all have problems, 
and I’m not quite sure why 
we put such a mystery around 
somebody being crippled by 
their demons. I don’t know 
why we consider it such a 
shameful, mysterious topic. 
Maybe the good news is the 
more we would see it, the 
more we would understand 
that that’s something that 
happens in life and people 
move through it. Give them 
some privacy, give them some 
support. Everybody’s going 
through these things in some 
version. 

SR: You seem to be loving 
life these days. 

NL: I’m really enjoying 
getting older. And I’m getting 
older with friends I’ve had for 
20 years. Even this birthday 
was very much like. Wow— 
I’m really doing okay. Friends, 
boyfriend — life’s good. 

SR: You're also doing some 
great work. 

NL; Well, thank you. And all 
these jobs I’m excited about 
doing. I’m really having a 
good time doing them. I’m 
getting to work with all these 
incredible women. [Orange 


Is the New Black creator] 

Jenji Kohan’s incredible. 
Worked with Lena Dunham, 
worked with Amy Poehler, 
just finished another movie 
with Jamie Babbit — we 
did But I’m a Cheerleader. 

An extraordinary group of 
women. Amy Schumer. All 
these heavy women that I’m 
getting to work with and 
be exposed to. Jeez — how 
great is it not being 20 years- 
old and doing this? This is 
incredible. 

SR: Plus you got to work 
with Abel Ferrara, one of 
my favourite directors. I 
profiled him in the 1990s. 
He still owes me 40 bucks. 
NL; Abel calling me on the 
phone was so huge, such a 
symbol of the end of the old 
chapter of my relationship 
with Abel, which was very 
much about me knocking on 
his door at 5:00a.m. looking 
for trouble. If I saw Abel on 
the street, it was a series of 
mumbles. Suddenly, Abel 
and I were running into each 
other and actually talking to 
each other, and he was just 
so kind to me. It really made 
me want to do this for a living 
again. It was one of the first 
things where it was like my 
past life was not necessarily 
my enemy. It was sort of this 
early glance into this idea that 
my bad reputation and insane 
life history — I’m gonna be 
able to actually work and 
do stuff with them. Maybe 
I could do this thing again, 
maybe there’s a different way. 


My parents’ version was 
very much about whatever 
the biggest thing was. My 
mother was always very 
disappointed in me for 
having turned down Bujfy the 
Vampire Slayer, which was 
something that as a teenager 

— as a pseudo -intellectual, 
misanthropic, addict teenager 

— was the worst thing you 
could have put in front of me. 
My mother would continue 
to say to me, after Slums of 
Beverly Hills and the Woody 
Allen movie [Everyone Says I 
Love You], “Should have done 
Buffy.” Because it was this 
hig Bonanza kind of show. 

My version was Who am I 
getting to work with? What 

is the project? For me, Abel 
Ferrara was my Buffy the 
Vampire Slayer. It was my 
own personal triumph. This is 
the kind of career I want. 

SR: Is this edible? What do I 
do with this? 

NL; You leave it there 
because he’s gonna deep-fry 
it for you. 

SR: Did you finish school? 

NL: I went to Tisch [part 
of New York University] for 
a film programme, which 
I promptly dropped out of 
when they asked me for 
tuition. They skipped me 
my senior year, so I assumed 
they knew that since I was 
only 16 I didn’t have the cash 
to give them. I assumed they 
were going to carry me. 

I would never pay tuition, so I 
would have to drop out every 
semester. My high school 
graduation was dependent 
on completing my freshman 
year at Tisch, so since I never 
completed that, essentially 
I’m a high school dropout. 

SR; Not even a General 
Educational Development 
cert? 

NL; No. 

SR: Well, maybe in prison 
you can finish up. 

NL; Maybe in prison I could. 
Maybe I could finally get 

thatGED.O 
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HOW TO BUY A CAMERA 


CONFUSED BY COMPACTS? MYSTIFIED BY 

THE DESIGN 
CLASSIC 

Leica M-P (Type 240) 
24MP full-frame 
CMOS sensor, full-HD 
video recording, full 
metal body 
Dhs29,900(body 
only), leica.com 


MEGAPIXELS? AT A LOSS WITH LENSES? ESQUIRE 
PUTS THE JARGON INTO FOCUS SO YOU DON'T 
MAKE THE WRONG SNAP DECISION 

BY JOHNNY DAVIS 



THE VERSATILE 
DSLR 

Nikon D5500 DSLR 
24.2 MP, full-HD 
video recording, 
wi-fi enabled 
Dhs3,600 (body only), 
nikon.co.uk 
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WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO 
USE THE CAMERA FOR? 

Before you ask yourself, "Which 
camera should I buy?" ask yourself, 
"What do I want a camera for?" 

Think about when you would use 
it and what you'd be prepared to 
carry around. "There's no point 
buying something huge and 
expensive that you leave at home," 
says award-winning photographer 
Simon Emmett. Get it in your hands 
and try it out in the shop. Check for 
hand grips and how easy it is to hold 
steady, usability of the dials and how 
quickly you can access the menus. 
"Make sure it feels comfortable," says 
Nigel Atherton, editor of Amateur 
Photographer magazine. "Size 
is important." 


CHOOSING THE RIGHT ONE 

There are three types: compact 
cameras, the smallest "point-and- 
shoot" types, which do everything 
for you and have the lens built into 
the body; compact system cameras, 
similar to compacts but with 
interchangeable lenses for manual 
control; and DSLRs (digital single-lens 
reflex), big boys with loads of lenses 
that let you control almost everything 
about how a picture is taken — focus, 
brightness, colours, and so on. "The 
question is: what do you want your 
camera to do that your phone can't?" 
Atherton says. 




IMAGES: HEARS! STUDIOS 


MANUAL CONTROLS 
AND ZOOM 

A keen annateur photographer will want 
as much manual control as possible. 
"Compacts either have autofocus or 
what they call manual focus, but it isn't 
really manual," Emmett says. "You're 
turning a dial and watching the picture 
go blurry, not setting the distance." 
Zoom is another point of difference. 
Cameras may claim "15x zoom" so 
you might think it means you can "see" 
15x further. It just means the longest 
setting is 15 times that of the widest. 


FORGET ABOUT 
MEGAPIXELS 

Ignore the fuss over pixels and focus 
on the sensor. "It's the first thing to look 
for," says Louise Angell, photo buyer 
at John Lewis. The sensor is what film 
used to be; it "sees" light and records 
images. "Larger sensors see more 
colours," adds Emmett. They also allow 
"depth of field", so you can focus on 
a face in a crowd, for example. For 
compact system and DSLR cameras 
look for between 12 and 38 megapixels. 
In a compact, aim for 10 to 14. 




THE PRO S CHOICE 

Canon EOS 7D 
Mark II DSLR 
20.2 MP, dual pixel 
CMOS, built-in GPS 
Dhs8,100 (body only), 
canon.co.uk 


THE QUALITY 
COMPACT 

Panasonic Lumix 
DMC-TZ70 compact 
12.1 MP, 30x optical 
zoom, high-speed 
HD video 

Dhs2,000, Panasonic, 
com 


; 


THE ALL- 
ROUNDER 

Sony A6000 
compact system 
camera 

24.3 MP,Exmor APS 
HD CMOS Sensor, 
16-50mm power 
zoom lens 
Dhs3,000 sony.com 


THE FUTURE 

To compete with hi-tech phones, 
cameras are now often Android- 
enabled and let you upload pictures 
to social media. Others allow remote 
control by smart device. "4K video 
cameras are also selling well," 

Angell says. "Panasonic's LUMIX G 
Camera DMC-GH4, for instance, 
has a feature where you can pull off 
a still from a 4K film." All nice tricks, 
but will they make you a better 
photographer? "The best camera is 
always the one you can be bothered 
to take with you," says Emmett. 



YOU DON'T HAVE 
TO BUY NEW 

"Cameras have 
become like cars," 
says Emmett. "The 
old days where 
you can sell a film 
camera for not much 
less than you've 
paid for it are gone." 
While the lens will 



retain value, chances 
are the body won't. 

Think outside 
the reviews: the 
latest and greatest 
might not be the 
best investment. 
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MOTOR HEAD 

NOW THAT ACTOR / RACING JUNKIE PATRICK DEMPSEY HAS EXITED STAGE 
LEFT FROM GREY'S ANATOMY, HE IS FOCUSING ON PARTICIPATING IN 
THE FIA WORLD ENDURANCE CHAMPIONSHIP IN A PORSCHE 991 GTS RSR. 
HE TALKS TO US ABOUT HIS LIFE ON WHEELS 

WORDS BY KATE HAZELL 



What cars did you have 
when growing up? 

We had station wagons, and 
this was back way before 
anyone had minivans. On 
road trips we’d all be in the 
back, no seat belts on. So 
that was our first family car. 
The first new car we had 
was a Chevy Monte Carlo, 
Burgundy white top [1]. 
But when I was a teenager 
I drove the station wagon - 
I learnt to parallel park in 
that thing. For my driving 
test I had practised between 
two trash cans, so when 
I did the test I aced it. 
Growing up in rural Maine 
you had to bike an3where 
unless you drove, so my 
real freedom came from my 
driver’s license. 

What was the first car 
you bought? 

A Ferrari 356 [2] after my 
first big movie when 
I was 18. It was a 1963 model 
and I spent my entire pay 
cheque on it. I bought it 
off the street for under ten 
grand - best thing I ever 
bought. I loved it because it 
was a symbol of making it. 

I didn’t have any money but 
I had a cool car. It’s such 
an iconic car and I drove it 
daily for 10 years. 


Any memorabie road 
trips from the past? 

We’d always go down 
to Maryland to see my 
grandparents. They were 
certainly memorable but 
there were not a lot of road 
trips apart from those. 
These days I like road trips 
with my kids; you have to 
communicate which is fun. 
I love to get in my 1969 
Mercedes-Benz 280SE 

[3] and drive up the coast. 
We try to not let them 
watch DVDs with their 
headphones on. 

So you coiiect cars? 
Yeah, Porsche mainly. 

I used to have a few but 
I wasn’t utilising them so 
now I just have a couple. 
My favourite is the 356. It’s 
the most reliable, the most 
fun and the most enjoyable 
to drive. You can leave it 
for two months come back 
and boom, it starts. Other 
cars I’ve had were more 
demanding. They needed 
constant attention. 

What car did you drive 
in your first race? 

My first competitive race 
was 2006 in mid- Ohio. It 
was in a Panoz Esperante 

[4] . Don Panoz brought 
over the American Le Mans 


series, he built his own car 
and they had a good racing 
series. I remember getting 
to the grid and just thinking 
about how hot it was in mid 
July. I don’t think people 
realise how much it takes to 
overcome the heat in the car. 
I had to condition myself - 
that was my first big lesson. 


What has been the drive 
of your life? 

Another race in mid- Ohio. 

I started at the back of 
the grid and ended up on 
the podium. It was at VIR 
[Virginia International 
Raceway] last year. We’ve 
been very competitive at Le 
Mans too. At Daytona this 
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TO SEE THE NEW 911 TARGA, TURN TO PAGE 112 


year we were on the podium 
- from dead last to fifth place. 
My disadvantage is a lack 
of seat time, but the more 
of it I get the more relaxed 
I become. The support I’ve 
been getting from Porsche 
has been remarkable; they 
understand what it takes 
and are willing to give me 
the resources to be able to 
do that. 

What does Porsche 
mean to you as a brand? 

The heritage is what I love. 
The whole concept came 
from Porsche really wanting 
to create a race car, and 
the 356 came from that. 

So, in essence, it’s the DNA 
and philosophy. Even though 
the entire fleet is much 
bigger, it all comes from 
racing. If you look at the 356 
line it’s still the same but 
just with more technology 
and more refined. Being a 
part of all that it was makes 
it so special. It’s also very 
challenging in a good way. 
What makes it so 
challenging? 

The Porsche 9II RSR I drive 
is very similar to a 9II on 
the street, apart from the 
aero package, the tyres and 
how it’s stripped down. The 
braking and mid corner 
speed is the most challenging 
thing. You make the tyres 
take care of the downforce 
and let the car do it for you. 
What is your day-to-day 
car at the moment? 

A Panamera GTS. It’s a 
really fun car. I just ordered 
a Cayenne too, and I want to 
get another early Porsche. 

I just ordered a hybrid so 
that’s what I’ll be getting 
next. In LA it’s very practical 
and I can put ever 3 Thing 
in it, the kids and bikes etc. 

I might get an early 9II too. 
Have you seen many 
super cars in Dubai? 

I’ve seen a lot of 
customisations here which 



is great; it’s a form of 
expression. Porsche has a 
design place where you can 
customise your car. You 
can match the interiors and 
colour, all that stuff It’s great. 
What's your dream car? 
The 917 is what everybody 
wants, and I’d also have a 
'79 911 turbo in black, [5] 
Would you do a racing 
movie? 

I’m in the process of doing 
that right now actually - 
based on the book The Limit 
about the Grand Prix driver 
Phil Hill and the 1961 FI 
championship. There was a 
race car driver and journalist 
in the ’50s and ’60s called 
Denise McC luggage and she 
was the first real feminist 
in racing. She was really 
respected as a driver and was 
a great writer. Her character 
is the main focus really. 

It’s like mad men in the 
racing world. I sold that 
as a limited series to the 
Sundance channel and 
I’m looking forward 
to it. 0 
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MAKE DIGITAL PAY 

WILL MUSIC STREAMING EVER TURN A PROFIT? 

BY ANDY BUCHAN 




T he future is here, and the future is digital. According 
to the IFPI, a not-for-profit business that represents 
1,300 record labels, the global music industry is now 
worth $14.97 billion, and “subscription services are 
now at the heart of the business.” There were 118 
billion streams last year with digital revenues of $6.85 billion. 
Streaming makes up 23 percent of that figure — an 18 percent 
jump in a year — with YouTube one of the largest players. 

But hold off on celebrating the music industry’s recovery. 
YouTube’s dominance of the market comes with its own intrinsic 
issues. The Streaming Effect report found that “34 percent of 
music streamers won’t pay for music because they get all they 
need for free from YouTube... It quite simply sucks too much 
of the oxygen out of the competitive marketplace for premium 
services to compete effectively.” 

And into this saturated market comes a new player, the new 
Apple and Beats platform that went live in June. iTunes has been 
folded into Beats Electronics creating a huge music database 
that you can either stream or listen to offline in addition to your 
existing library. Free for the first three months, and then $10 (or 
$15 for a family of six), the service will attempt to curate your 
“music experience,” offering personalised and intuitive playlists, 
and there’s also a global 24-hour radio station. Beats 1. All of 
which will be fully integrated into Apple’s devices from the start 
of July and Android devices from September. 

And let’s not forget Jay Z’s recent attempt to muscle in on 
the market. He bought a Swedish streaming company for $56 
million, and re-launched it as Tidal alongside an array of A-list 
musicians, including Daft Punk, Madonna and Jack White. 

Part of his USP is simple: the option to subscribe to 25 million 
tracks at lossless high fidelity quality but at double the market 
price, which proved to be a sticking point. The glitzy launch got 
panned for being duplicitous (rich artists getting richer hardly 
resonates with the public), while the nominated spokeswoman 
Alicia Keys made Tidal sound more like a cure for cancer than 
a music platform. “We’re gathered... with one voice in unity in 
the hopes that today will be another one of those moments in 
time, a moment that will forever change the course of history.” 
Okay, then. 


Neil Young 


TIDAL 

Jay Z and chums can boast of 
high-quality streaming and 
hi def videos, at double the 
monthly cost of competitors 
($19). The 320kps monthly 
service rivals Spotify at $10 a 
month but isn't available here. 


"34 PERCENT 
OF MUSIC 
STREAMERS 
WON'T PAY 
FOR MUSIC 
BECAUSE THEY GET 
ALL THEY NEED FOR 
FREE FROM YOUTUBE" 




Meanwhile, Neil Young is 
launching a Kickstater-funded 
Pono service to counteract the 
poor quality of online music 
via his high resolution service 
and media player. 

The concept of higher 
quality digital music is 
laudable — music is ever 
more disposable and the 
lower the bit rate the quicker 
you can stream, meaning 
music quality suffers. But as 
Nirvana’s last record producer 
Steve Albini pointed out in a 
recent interview, “You listen 

on a streaming platform because it’s convenient,” and not because 
of the sound quality. Will the youth of today streaming music on 
their phone while mall trawling really care whether it’s lossless 
or not? 

Despite the increased competition and the difficulty in 
competing with free options, there’s no shortage of investment. 
And yet, no one claims they’re making money. Spotify has just 
been valued at $4.9 billion, but despite more than a billion dollars 
in revenue in 2013, the company lost $80 million. And don’t get 
artists started on the pay scale. As a burgeoning music producer, 

I have my music on most 
platforms, including Spotify where 
I get a whopping DhsO.0009 
per play. Little wonder, then, 
that Radiohead’s Thom Yorke 
described streaming — and Spotify 
— as “the last desperate fart of a 
dying corpse.” He’s not alone in his 
sentiments. Taylor Swift famously 
pulled her back catalogue from 
Spotify — as did AC/DC, The 
Beatles and The Black Keys, who 
refuse to get involved, claiming 






POND 

As yet unlaunched, Neil Young aims 
to bring studio audio quality via 
his brand's own media player and 
download site. 
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that “Music is art, and art is important and rare. Important, rare 
things are valuable.” 

As Yorke also points out, streaming isn’t a viable business 
model — as platforms get bigger, so do their expenses (music 
licensing, territory costs, royalties, equity to labels). Spotify 
has turned a profit in the UK and notably in Sweden, where 
their early adoption means streaming is now the single biggest 
source of revenue for record labels. But they’re the outlier: until 
streaming services get many millions of paid-for subscribers, the 
business model won’t work. 

But still it grows in popularity. Global 
digitisation has brought licensed services 
to some 200 countries. Neither Tidal nor 
Spotify are available in our region, but 
we are serviced by Anghami. According 
to Alan J Roberts from Groove-Master, 
the region’s only b2b music licensing 
company, Anghami is a solid start. “It’s 
the first streaming service in the region 
and has a lot of Arabic and international 
content that caters to the local market with a 
very interactive platform,” he tells Esquire. 

But this concept is still a work in progress. 

For starters there are no collections societies 

in this region to govern the money going back to the artist. And 

content also needs to be filtered to prevent offensive music. 

All of which makes for an uncertain time for music’s great 
new hope. The future is undeniably digital. But streaming will 
only be the final destination if music fans pay for it, or ditch 
their torrents. To quote Taylor Swift, “music should not be free’ 
And for streaming to succeed, she needs to persuade the rest of 
the internet. © 


Spotify It currently not 
available tn your country. 


SPOTIFY 

Free, ad-interrupted 
service (2 minutes 
per hour) or $10 a 
month for access to 
25 million-strong 
database with no 
restrictions. Not yet 
available here. 


Can an indie-pop record 
fix the state we're in? 

It was hard not to feel an 
extra surge of despair at 
some of the events the 
world was faced with 
in 2014: from the Ebola 
crisis and mass murders 
by Boko Haram to the 
US campus killing spree 
of deranged virgin Elliot 
Rodger, there was plenty 
to be horrified by. And 
while the Western world 
faces such atrocities 
with a collective weary 
shrug, British four-piece 
Everything Everything 
has decided to make 
a record of indie-pop 
songs in response. 

The band's third 
album. Get to Heaven, 
produced by Stuart Price, 
is as experimental as 
we've come to expect, 
borrowing from Afropunk, 
Motown and even rave 
(though the track which 
does so builds to singer 
Jonathan Higgs delivering 
not the hackneyed "take 
me to heaven" line, but 
the decidedly more 
curious "take me to the 
distant past"). 

The songs are full 
of surreal, oblique 
references to violence 
and disenfranchisement 
delivered by Higgs 
in vocals that swoop 
from falsetto airiness 
to staccato pop-rap, 
and Get to Heaven will 
no doubt confuse as 
many as it delights. But at 
least it's engagement of a 
sort, with enough good 
tunes to have us dancing 
into all that darkness. 

Get to Heaven is out now 
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Book of Numbers 

BY JOSHUA COHEN 

Joshua Cohen’s Book of 
Numbers (Random House, 
DhslOS) is a beast: heady, 
irreverent, thick enough 
to stun a farm animal. The 
novel’s also the first work 
of fiction to portray what it 
means to live in the digital 
age. Reading Cohen’s 
magnum opus feels less like 
flipping pages and more like 
searching the Internet and 
getting so freaked out by 
what you find that you can’t 
stop clicking. 

In Numbers, you’ll find 
an international mystery, 
a fake memoir, a modern 
retelling of the biblical book 
of Numbers, a sex romp, a 
bunch of leaked documents, 
and a dizzyingly authentic 
cross section of the Web. 
Think David Foster Wallace 
meets David Mitchell meets 
Julian Assange meets Mark 
Z. Danielewski meets that 
Internet history you just 
cleared. Think about the 
ant farm you had as a kid, 
except the sand is your 
online life and the tunnels 
are searches and you’re one 
of the ants, but you’re also 
watching yourself from the 
outside. 

I don’t understand all of 
the book — maybe that’s the 
point? — but I do admire it. 

—Bret Anthony Johnston 




THE 


1 1 1 k 

SUMMER 
BEADING LIST . 


SOME THRILLERS, GANGSTERS AND SPACED 
JUST WHAT YOU NEED FOR A DAY AT THE BEACH 


Seveneves 

BY NEAL STEPHENSON 

The Moon explodes in the 
first sentence of Seveneves 
(William Morrow, Dhs129), by 
Neal Stephenson. Do I need 
to keep going? Has there ever 
been a better reason to read a 
novel? How about this: the end 
of the Moon means the end of 
the Earth. The exponentially 
multiplying debris will fall in 
a hard, flaming rain that will 
last for thousands of years and 
sterilise the planet's surface. 

So humanity has two choices: 
go underground or go into 
space. A sci-fi version of 
Noah's ark follows, but that's 
just the beginning of a saga 
that lasts more than 5,000 
years and runs close to 1,000 
pages. Stephenson is one of 


|[U 
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sevei^eves 


the smartest writers out there, 
and this is one of his grandest 
projects yet. 

—Benjamin Percy 



Pirate Hunters 

BY ROBERT KURSON 

Robert Kurson belongs on 
the same shelf as Hampton 
Sides and Erik Larson — 
authors whose meticulously 
researched nonfiction reads 
as swiftly and compellingly as 
an adventure novel. Shadow 
Divers told the story of 
John Chatterton and Richie 
Kohler, the scuba- diving 
daredevils who discovered a 
sunken Nazi submarine off 
the coast of New Jersey. 

In Pirate Hunters: 
Treasure, Obsession, and 
the Search for a Legendary 
Pirate Ship (Random House, 
DhslOS), Kurson once more 
follows Chatterton — a 
war vet, former History 
Channel host, and renowned 
wreck divers — on an even 
wilder high-seas adventure. 
This time, he’s teamed 
with treasure hunter John 
Mattera, an ex- cop and 
security expert. They’re on 
the trail of Joseph Bannister, 
a renowned English captain 
who went rogue and became 
a pirate as notorious as 
Blackboard or Morgan or 
Kidd. Waves crash, bullets 
fly, oxygen tanks empty, and 
bank accounts go dry as they 
race other treasure hunters 
for the prize. Smart, fim, 
engrossing entertainment. 
Goonies for grown-ups. 

-B.P. 
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Blackbird 

BY TOM WRIGHT 

Blackbird (Europa Editions, 
Dhs62), by Tom Wright, opens 
with a psychologist being 
beaten and nailed to a cross 
on the edge of a southern 
town. What follows is a bleak 
yet satisfying mystery in 
which Detective Jim Bonham 
unearths the haunting past 
of the victim, the suspects, 
and the fraught community 
that made them who they are. 
The prose is muscular and 
refreshingly dense, and the 
characters are rendered with 
such complexity that they 
feel more real than fictional, a 
quality that makes the novel all 
the more harrowing. — b.aj. 


A SPOUT AND A PASTIME $eJ|er 

flHt WIND UP i[llD 

CUNONICLE 



The Cartel 

BY DON WINSLOW 

You don’t have to read Don 
Winslow’s The Power of 
the Dog to get swept away 
by The Cartel (Knopf, 
DhslOS), its ripped-from- 
the-headlines sequel, but you 
should. You should try to get 
your hands on everything 
Winslow’s written, because 
he’s one of the best thriller 
writers on the planet. 

You’ve read the headlines 
about the decapitations in 
Juarez, the kidnappings 
in Mexico City, the mass 
graves and battling cartels 
and corrupt politicians and 
police, the daily casualties 
of the Mexican-American 
drug wars, which made 
you second-guess that Club 
Med vacation. An epic, 
gritty south-of-the-border 
Godfather for this time. 


THE 

CARJEl 

DON 

WINSEOW 

^^mrtfThfv 



Our Souls at Night 

BY KENT HARUF 

Kent Haruf died shortly after 
finishing Our Souls at Night 
(Knopf, Dhs88), and it reads 
with the urgency of a man 
trying to outrun what he 
knows he can’t. The novel is 
set in Holt, Colorado, where 
all of Haruf ’s works take 
place, and when you turn 
the devastating last page of 
the novel, you can almost 
see a small town’s residents 
clicking off their nightstand 
lamps forever. And yet for 
all its existential noodling 
and the loss you feel for the 
author and his characters, you 
come away from the novel 
bolstered by a new resolve. 

In a fitting and gorgeous end 
to a body of work that prizes 
resilience above all else, Haruf 
has bequeathed readers a 
map charting a future that 
is neither easy nor painless, 
but it’s also not something we 
have to bear alone. —b.aj. 



UNDAUNTED 

COURAGE 


THE GREATEST SUMMER HITS 

THE HAWAIIAN SHIRTS OF BOOKS: 
THEY ONLY GET CLASSIER WITH AGE. 


The Wind-Up 
Bird Chronicle 
By Haruki 
Murakami 

The Wind-Up Bird 
Chronicle, by 
Haruki Murakami, 
opens with a 
married man 
cooking pasta 
and getting a 
call from an 
unknown woman 
who really wants 
to have phone 
sex. Do I need to 
keep going? How 
about this: The 
woman may be 
dead or imagined 
or missing. 

Lonesome Dove 
By Larry 
McMurtry 

Felix and Oscar, 
Kirk and Spook: 
Everyone loves 
an odd couple, 
and the pairing 
of Gusand Call in 
Larry McMurtry's 
Lonesome Dove is 
legendary. These 
two retired Texas 
rangers — one a 
motormouthed, 
wisecracking 
rogue, the other 
a hard -eyed 
workaholic — 
saddle up for 
an epic journey 
driving a herd 
of cattle north 
to Montana. The 
thieving and the 
murdering and 
the wild weather 
will keep you 
reading, but ifs 
the friendship 
between the two 
men that makes 


the novel 
unforgettable. 

The western is 
the US's defining 
genre, and this 
is the definitive 
western — a great 
American novel. 

A Sport and a 

Pastime 

By James Salter 

A college 
dropout, a hot 
French girl, a 
narrator who 
can't be trusted: 
Salter's novel is a 
modern classic 
and steamier 
than anything 
anyone else will 
be reading on the 
beach this year. 

Dune 
By Frank 
Herbert 

When the sun 
beats down, when 
the lawn crisps 
and the pavement 
burns bare feet, 
it doesn't take 
much effort to 
imagine yourself 
on the desert 
planet Arrakis, 
where "spice" is 
mined and giant 
worms tunnel 
the sand and 
corporate greed 
and political 
scheming and 
religious unrest 
make it the site of 
an interstellar war. 
Frank Herbert's 
Dune reads like 
a sand-scoured 
version of Game 
of Thrones. 


Undaunted 
Courage 
By Stephen 
Ambrose 

In this time of 
complacency, 
of manifest 
screen addiction, 
of complete 
disconnection 
from the world 
that has shaped 
us, ifs important 
to revisit what 
is arguably the 
greatest true- 
life adventure 
story in American 
history, Lewis and 
Clark's 8,000-mile 
journey through 
the unknown 
western territories 
— a mission that 
might as well have 
taken them to 
the Moon. Along 
the way, they 
escaped grizzly 
bears and froze 
in the bitter cold 
and braved wild 
rapids and relied 
on the generosity 
of the native 
tribes that their 
mission would 
ultimately betray. 
"As we passed 
on," Lewis says 
of their voyage 
up the Missouri 
River, "it seemed 
as if those scenes 
of visionary 
enchantment 
would never have 
an end." The same 
can be said of 
this meticulously 
researched 
masterpiece 
account of their 
journey. 
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EXCLUSIVELY 

YOURS 




At Falcon, we strive to deliver exclusivity and an utterly relaxing travel 
experience to our esteemed customers, every time. With a new and 
diversified fleet of luxurious corporate jets and helicopters. Falcon 
offers a multitude of service, capability, performance and comfort to 
meet even the most exacting needs. 


Abu Dhabi - United Arab Emirates 
Al Bateen Executive Airport 
24/7 hotline: +971 2 444 0007 
sales@falconaviation.ae 
www.falconaviation.ae 


FALCON 

□ g_5JL_b 


WORDS BY KATE HAZELL 


ISTYLEl 




TOD'S OOMMINO LOAFER 


Of all the shoe styles known to mankind there are few as simple and functional as the driving moccasin. And of the many 
versions available none are more archetypal than the Tod’s Gommino. The original Sixties design melded Italian style 
with comfort and practicality and has since established itself as a sporty easy-to-wear, fashionable classic. This is due to 
the shoe’s light weight and trademark sole, which comprises 133 rubber pebbles, or “gommini”. Depending on the exact 
style, each shoe can consist of up to 35 individual pieces, all checked by hand prior to the 100-stage assembly process. 
Available in a varied colour spectrum, and made from suede, leather and nubuck, this is the only loafer you need for this 

summer and no doubt many more to come. @ 
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COMPILED BY KATE HAZELL 


FOUR THINGS TO BUY 
THIS SUMMER 


VEEZV BOOST 350 

Dubai can stop holding its collective 
breath - 45 pairs of the Yeezy Boost 
350 will be available here. Primeknit 
technology is implemented in to 
the melange weave upper, with a 
boost sole and suede patch 
on the instep also featuring. 

The shoe will be available 
exclusively at Adidas 
Originals Boutiques. D/is795 


BELL & ROSS 
WATCH 

Bell & Ross is celebrating 
the 10th anniversary of its 
seminal BR 01 watch by 
releasing just 500 pieces 
of a new limited- 
edition engraved 
watch, the BR01 
10th. 

Price on request 



DfOR HOMME 

SAUME AWR£S FIASAOE 


Dior 


DIOR HOMME 
BATH LINE 

Dior extends its 
iconic Dior Homme 
fragrance with a masculine 
bath line that includes 
aftershave balm, shower 
gel and deodorant. The 
combination of which will 
make the iconic scent last 
a lot longer this summer. 

From Dhsl75 


VALENTINO 
UOMO EDITION 
NOIRE 

Last year's scent, 
Valentino Uomo has been 
re-released this summer in 
a new masculine-looking 
bottle making it the perfect 
industrial addition to 
the bathroom. 

Dhs365 




RAY OF HOPE 

Along with a new collection of sunglasses, 
Ray-Ban has launched #campaign4change, 
giving you the chance to change the world. 
Sign up online, let them know how you 
would want to make a difference, and 
you could win a trip for two to NYC. Why 
NYC? Well that’s where your message of 
change will go on display (if you win) in 
Times Square, followed by an epic party. 

So get creative. Visit the Ray-Ban pop up 
on JBR’s The Walk to learn more. 
rayban.com 
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EDITOR'S PICK 


Orlebar Brown has used a satellite image of Abu Dhabi on its 
bulldog trunk this season, making navigating the city just that bit 
easier, should you be heading to one of the pristine beach clubs in 
the UAE capital this summer. 

Available at Boutique 1, Dhsl,275 



NAME TO 
WATCH 


The International Wookmark 
Prize sees 12 finalists from 
the UAE, Lebanon, India and 
Pakistan come before a jury 
in Dubai for the regional 
judging on July 22. The 
winner (previous victors 
include Karl Lagerfeld and 
Yves Saint Laurent) goes 
on to the global final later 
this year. We're rooting for 
menswear label, Thamanyah, 
founded by Dubai-based 
Ahmed Abdelrahman in 
2011. His luxury bi-cultural 
approach to menswear seeks 
to push the evolution of the 
traditional garb of the UAE 
male and bridges Eastern and 
Western themes perfectly. 
thamanyah.com 


ACCESSORY UPGRADE 

Spanish jewellery designer 
Monica Vinader debuts a 
new men's collection in 
August with a line of corded 
bracelets, bespoke cut 
gemstones and cufflinks 
in onyx and malachite. 

Each piece, including 
the steel grey, denim 
blue or black bracelets, 
can be personalised with 
monograms, initials or even 
short messages, making 
them as bespoke as your suit. 
monicavinader.com 




TAILORS FOR MEN 


ENGLAND 


I ^ 


rAa-v\(luJS THoAoL.a>v- Auctioneer 




IF YOU’VE GOT IT 
FLAUNT IT 


o wp atteMlo n ta detail /leljbd 
ereate ^armen/t^ ta datt ^oar l^edt^le, like wider eii^6 l/tal 
lei wear a dlalemeril waleh, wkereuer ll mallerd. 


Abu Dhabi - Doha - Dubai - London 
www.ascotsandchapels.com 
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ISTYLEl 


Confessions of a Watch Addict 

BY SAM TRUMAN 





THIS MONTH 


WATCH COLLECTORS' DINNER 


s you’ll see from the event 
mim pictures in this issue, Esquire 
■U recently held its first watch 
mnm collectors’ dinner, in association 
■fll with Momentum watch store. 
mmmrn The ideas was to create a forum 
U U for like-minded enthusiasts to 
meet, discuss and debate their passion. 

I have to admit, I was personally a little 
unsure of how it was going to go, as I find 
it easier expressing my passion for watches 
in writing. Thankfully, many of the guys 
knew each other anyway, or at least knew 
of each other, so the conversation flowed. 

The theme for the event was “a watch 
that tells a story”. I kicked off the night 
by discussing the Patek Philippe 5196R 
I was wearing that I bought to one day 
pass onto my daughter. I then talked about 
the watch I purchased for my wedding, 
which I told my wife I would never sell, 
but of course did so just a year later. Based 
on the reactions, I think everyone there 
had used the same line (‘T promise I’m 
keeping this one, dear!”) at some stage 
during their watch collecting journey. 

As the evening went on, there was many 
a good tale told. One guy turned up with 
an ultra-rare Patek pocket watch, but also 
came armed a timepiece with no moving 
parts - you guessed it, a sundial. It also 
turned out that he has a huge collection of 
vintage European military watches. 

There was an Italian gentleman who is a 
collector of vintage Longines chronographs 
and has become an authority on the 
subject. He shared with us the story of the 
hunt for the watch he was wearing. It was 
a long search due to its rarity, and the pride 
he has for it could be clearly seen. I never 
paid much attention to Longines, but after 
trying on his watch I now realise what all 
the fuss is about. 

There was the story of a guy who bought 
a Rolex without even having seen it. He 
paid around DhsI2,000 and when the 
watch arrived, much to his surprise it was 
a vintage Double Red Sea Dweller, which 





[Above] Esquire's 
Jeremy Lawrence, 
Momentum founder, 
Tariq Malik, and Sam 
Truman. [Left] 

A rare Patek Philippe 
observation pocket 
watch that won 
a chronometer 
competition and was 
then sold to an Italian 
Count. [Right] An old 
Arabian sundial. 


is worth huge chunk of cash. He ended 
up selling the watch to a dealer in Dubai 
and they became friends in the process. 

His friend, and the watch, were also at the 
event and I have to say, it was one the finest 
Double Reds I have ever tried on. 

As the evening went on, more and more 
stories were shared, ranging from watches 
that had been purchased for a graduation, 
to vintage pieces from their birth year. 
There was even a pocket watch that had 
been re-housed in a wrist watch. 

A common thread was that many of the 
collectors had gravitated towards buying 
vintage pieces as well as new releases. 

I think this comes down to the excitement 
of doing your research and hunting hard to 
find the right watch. It’s not just a case of 
simply walking into a shop and buying it. 

With the price of vintage watches 
continually going up, it has got me thinking 
more about my buying habits. I jumped on 
the vintage bandwagon a bit too late and 


soon realised that it’s a potential minefield. 
Put simply, it seems to me that there is not 
enough good quality vintage stock to meet 
demand. So perhaps I should be collecting 
modern watches that in 30 years’ time will 
be in strong demand, such as the ones on 
the opposite page. The big unknown is 
whether modern watches will be seen in 
the same way 30 or 40 years from now? 
The fundamentals of the wrist watch have 
not changed that much and therefore you 
could presume that history will continually 
repeat itself 

So this month I am speculating that a 
modern Rolex Daytona is a sound buy, or 
even better, one from the 1990s. There will 
no doubt be collectors who disagree, but 
the beauty of this hobby is that there are 
so many points of view. I guess that’s why 
the guests at this dinner were so happy 
to share their stories and listen to others. 
This is a subject where you never stop 
learning. @ 
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TagHeuer 
Carrera Calibre 
1887 Automatic 
Chronograph 
(43mm) 
Dhs23,300 


Bell St Ross 
BR-Xl 
Hypersonic 
Chronograph Red 
Boutique Edition 
. Dhs79,700 


Nomos Glashiitte 
Lux Weissgold 
Dhs78,600 


FUTURE CLASSICS 

THREE CONTEMPORARY WATCHES SET TO STAND THE TEST OF TIME 


L ook in any jeweller’s window: the majority of the 
watches on display will be slight updates on designs 
from decades ago. These watches dominate because 
they succeed. Designing a watch that is genuinely 
new and unlikely to date quickly is trickier than 
might be assumed. Even with designs from the last decade, 
it’s hard to find many contemporary styles that are neither 
too niche nor too transitory. Here, though, are three: 

Bell & Ross drips with design cool, so it’s always a relief 
when it splashes a little colour around, as on the BR-Xl 
Hypersonic Chronograph Red. Born out of CEO Carlos 
Rosillo’s and creative director Bruno Belamich’s joint 
fascination with aviation, the BR-Instrument watches 
were totally unexpected when launched in 2005. An 
immediate hit, they are now an established and envied part 
of the brand’s catalogue. 


For the last decade, Christoph Behling has been key 
to Tag Heuer’s development, emphasising innovation but 
retaining a link to its past. From the Mikrogirder Concept 
to the Carrera Calibre chronograph. Tag has introduced a 
clean, sparwe aesthetic putting readability at the heart of 
a contemporary look and feel. It’s so carefully put together 
you hardly notice that minutes replace hours on the dial, 
or the flashes of red. 

Nomos Glashiitte has ridden a wave of popularity 
thanks to a more evolutionary approach to watch design. 
Arguably, its timepieces are quite old-school, more a result 
of the simplicity it champions. With the Lux collection, 
it’s easy to imagine a Fifties or Sixties precursor design, 
but there is none. And if you look at the detail of fonts, 
colours and shapes, the 21st century origin of these designs 
becomes clear. @ 
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How Blue Should You 

[1] The official colour of serious and 
seriously stiff denim. For diehard denim- 
heads. 


[ 2 ] What you should be wearing to work 
(if you wear jeans to work). 


[ 3 ] Best worn on the weekend. 


[ 4 ] Weekends only. And nothing too 
fitted. 


[51 Best worn rarely and with great care. 


The reason it's so coveted (and pricey) is that it's woven 
on vintage shuttle looms that give it closed edges 
(hence the name, a portmanteau of "self edge") and 
myriad character-building imperfections in the weave. 
Most contemporary denim is made on projectile looms, 
so it lacks the historic authenticity and textured hand 
of selvedge, and the looseness of its weave prevents it 
from moulding to your body as easily. Selvedge jeans 
break in with the wearer and become part of his identity 
— you need to work to make this stuff your own. 


REPORT 


Pure cotton jeans can feel unforgiving, 
particularly in slimmer cuts, and the 
alternative is cotton blends woven with 
elastane and the like. This pair from Joe's 
is made primarily from cotton and modal, 
a semisynthetic material that is extremely 
soft, colourfast, and shrink-resistant. 

Jeans (Dhs620) by Joe’s Jeans; cotton blazer (Dhs2,920) by 
L.B.M. 1911; cotton T-shirt (Dhs249) by the Men’s Store at 
Bloomingdale’s; calfskin lace-ups (Dhs625) by Florsheim; 
leather belt (Dhs719) by Paul Smith. 


This stuff is the Large Hadron Collider of 
denim: You've heard\t mentioned and you 
nod along, but you're not entirely sure what 
it's about. Selvedge is the denim of choice 
for people who are serious about denim; 
the jeans usually are worn r^ed up so that 
passersby can admire the neat>olean edges 
of the outseam. \ 

Jeans (Dhs808) by Baldwin; leather jacket (Dhs3^bS^ by 
Theory; cotton shirt (Dhs535) by Alex Mill; leather caf^e 
boots (Dhsl,469) by Wolverine 1000 Mile; leather belt\ 
(Dhs459) by Coach. 


Waxed-denim Jeans are, unsurprisingly, 
treated with a thin layer of wax. At first, 
they have a slight shine, but over time 
and with wear, the coating fades and a 
matte finish develops, which contrasts 
with the woven texture beneath it. No 
two pairs of waxed-denim jeans are ever 
the same. 

Jeans (Dhs609) by Nudie Jeans; cotton jacket (Dhs729) 
by J. Crew; cotton-and-linen pullover (Dhs470) by the 
Men’s Store at Bloomingdale’s; leather sneakers (Dhs315) 
by Vans. 


THE ESQ. 


DIFFERENT BLENDS 
AND FINISHES MAKE 
FOR DIFFERENT KINDS 
OF DENIM (WHICH 
MAKE FOR DIFFERENT 
KINDS OF JEANS). 
SOME ARE BETTER 
THAN OTHERS. THESE 
ARE THREE OF THE 
BEST 
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TilEIIM 

IDENTITY 


BEFORE YOU BUY YOUR NEXT PAIR, YOU MIGHT CONSIDER 
ASKING YOURSELF A FEW QUESTIONS... 





YOUR JEANS: 

Dark blue, slim fit, a little 
bit of stretch. 

Cotton-blend jeans (Dhs619) by 
AG Jeans; two-button cotton 
jacket (Dhs7,329) and cotton 
shirt (Dhsl,379) by Ermenegildo 
Zegna; calfskin lace-ups 
(Dhsl,75S) by Polo Ralph 
Lauren; leather belt (Dhs719) by 
Paul Smith. 


YOUR JEANS: 

Medium blue, straight-leg 
fit, and faint distressing. 

Cotton-blend jeans 
(DhsSOO) by Citizens of 
Humanity; cotton sweatshirt 
(Dhs360) by Todd Snyder + 
Champion; leather sneakers 
(Dhsl95) by Frank St Oak. 


YOUR JEANS: 

Medium blue, slim and 
tapered (okay, skinny) fit. 

Washed- denim jeans 
(Dhs2,828) by Dior Homme; 
leather jacket (Dhsl4,375) by 
Bally; cotton T-shirt (Dhsl25, 
pack of two) by Calvin Klein 
Underwear; leather boots 
(Dhsl,269 by Coach. 


YOUR JEANS: 

Inky selvage, with some 
give in the leg (just like 
the old days). 

Selvage-denim jeans (Dhs955) 
and cotton T-shirt (Dhs325) by 
Levi’s Vintage Clothing; leather 
cap-toe hoots (Dhs64S) by 
Florsheim; leather belt 
(Dhs459) by Coach. 


DENIM 

NEWS 

THE JEAN LOWDOWN 
THIS SUMMER 



The Japanese surf 
brand to know 

► Remi Reliet new 
at Mrporter.com, is 
a Japanese surfer 
brand producing 
high-end pieces with 
a relaxed. West- 
coast feel. Founded 
by Mr Yutaka Goto, 
the label reworks 
Californian skater 
and surfer style with 
excellent fabrics and 
finishes. While they 
excel at vintage-style 
menswear, their 
washed denim is 
part casually cool, 
part crisp and smart. 
For men who like 
to retain a certain 
respectability with 
their casualwear. 



Notjust for pants, 
shirts and jackets. 

► More of a chinos 
and crisp shirt 
kind-of-guy? Denim 
is not just for pants, 
shirt and jackets this 
season, as elements 
of the hard-working 
fabric are popping 
up on accessories. 
Dsquared2's hiking 
boots sport the 
material in their 
Pre-Fall 15 collection 
(in shops now), making 
the boot lighter and 
more wearable for the 
warmer weather. 
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KHAKI SUIT, CUT LIKE ICE 

If men learned anything from 
Barack Obama’s khaki-suit 
catastrophe last summer, it’s that 
warm weather doesn’t exempt 
anyone from the rules defining an 
acceptable fit. It’s always best to 
err on the side of a closer fit in the 
shoulders and sides, and a trim 
double-breasted jacket like this one 
— in lightweight breathable cotton, 
no less — would elevate anyone’s 
game. 

DOUBLE-BREASTED COTTON SUIT (DHS3,654) 
AND COTTON SHIRT (DHS645) BY BOSS; 
LEATHER WING TIPS (DHS3,619) BY ESQUIVEL; 
STEEL OYSTER PERPETUAL WATCH 

BY ROLEX; SUNGLASSES (DHS1,085) 



COMES IN UNLIKELY COLOURS AND UNEXPECTED TEXTURES, 



AND THERE'S NO TELLING WHERE IT CAN TAKE YOU 






I 






ATWO-PIECEWITH ATWfST 


■ TWO-BUTTON KID-MOHAIR JACKET 
(D^IS11,‘239), cotton poplin shirt (DHS2,020), 
and kid-mohair trousers (DHS3,749) 
BYPRADA; CALESKIN CAP-TOE SHOES (DHS625) 
BYFLORSHEIMi STEEL OYSTER PERPETUAL 
WATCIi0HS18,549) BYROLEX. 


ESQUIRE 




JS.T.2JiT$l 






Prada is serving up one in navy-blue kid 
mohair with contrasting gold stitching 
Ralph Lharen is updating its classic Unen^ 
iteration with a sharply tailofedfit Eq^ch,: 
of these two-piece suits ojfer sometKing 
new and distinct, and when you’re ^ 
investing in a suit, you want to make sure 
it has a twist that makes it your own. 


r 
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TWO-BUTTON LINEN 
JACKET (DHS5,495) 
AND LINEN TROUSERS 
(DHS1,450) BY RALPH 
LAUREN BLACK LABEL; 
PRINTED-DENIM SHIRT 
(DHS2,630) BYETRO; 
SUEDE DOUBLE-MONK- 
STRAPS (DHS515) BY 
BANANA REPUBLIC. 



— > 1 

* TWO-BUTTON 
^ COTTON- 
AND-LINEN DENIM 
^ JACKET (DHS8,259) 
AND COTTON-AND- 
I LINEN DENIM 
TROUSERS (DHS2,535) 
— BY GUCCI; 

- LINEN SHIRT 
JDHS2,005)BY 
BRUNELLO 
■K' CUCINELLL 







TEXTURE CHANGES 
EVERYTHING 


We've got one gay surfing in a 
denim suit and another wearing a 
seersucker jacket over a chambray 
shirt paired with linen trousers. 
The common thread? Unexpected 
textures, each with its own look, 
weight, and inimitable feel 


TWO-BUTTON COTTON SEERSUCKER JACKET 
(DHS1,085) BY POLO RALPH LAUREN; COTTON 
CHAMBRAY SHIRT (DHS975) BY RALPH 
LAUREN BLACK LABEL; LINEN TROUSERS 
(DHS1655) BY RALPH LAUREN PURPLE 
LABEL; STEEL OYSTER PERPETUAL WATCH 
(DHS18,549) BYROLEX. 
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ESQUIRE ADVERTORIAL 


C3MC 


GMCANDTHE 
MIDDLE EAST 

OVER 90 YEARS IN THIS REGION 


I t take a certain breed of machine to be able to build a legacy over 90 years, 
in one of the most hostile terrains and climates in the world. 

The first official record of GMC vehicles to come to the region is in 
1926, but it is widely believed that the American truck brand has been 
aiding explorers and oil prospectors in the region many years before that. 
These 4x4 and 6x6 trucks were built tough and capable and are the very 
few machines that have survived and endured the hardships of the arid 
desert terrain. 

This ability to get the job done right from the outset made them ubiquitous with 
transport. And as soon as the first passenger versions made their way to these shores 
in the late Twenties, they became the vehicle of choice for long range trips. Families 
trusted them to take them on important journeys and to cooler summer destinations 
such as the Mediterranean hills of the Levant. 

Their name, GMC, became a synonym for any capable all-terrain vehicle, 
phoneticised in the Arabic term, El Jims. 

For almost 90 years, the brand has evolved much like the region has, and in the 
current incarnation of its capable vehicles, still commands loyalty and respect from its 
customers and thousands of GMC fans. 
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Shakespear 

AND THE 

Saudi King 



WHEN BRITISH DIPLOMAT WILLIAM SHAKESPEAR 
RECEIVED A DINNER INVITATION FROM THE RULER 
OF KUWAIT, THE STAGE WAS SET FOR A MEAL THAT 
WOULD CHANGE MIDDLE EASTERN HISTORY 


BY MATTHEW TELLER 


C APTAIN WILLIAM HENRY IRVINE 

SHAKESPEAR was an early high-flyer in the 
colonial administration of British India. Born in 
Bombay in 1878, his rapid rise as diplomat and army 
officer was crowned by postings to the strategically 
significant Gulf while still in his twenties; first to Bandar Abbas in 
what is now Iran, and then Kuwait. 

As was the custom of many colonial officers at that time, 
Shakespear stuck to formal rules of decorum. He would always 
wear his military uniform and never adopted Arab dress as 
other prominent British military men and explorers, such as 
TE Lawrence and Wilfred Thesiger, at times favoured. 

But from his first arrival in the region he had set about learning 
local ways, hunting in the desert with his falcon and pack of Saluki 
hounds, and mastering the Urdu, Pashto, Persian and Arabic 
languages. He was also an enthusiastic photographer, making 
unique panoramic scenes using a newly developed Kodak camera. 
His desert gear included tanks of chemicals for developing 
negatives, screened off in a darkened corner of his tent. 

Shakespear could have been forgiven for sending his apologies 
to Sheikh Mubarak bin Sabah Al-Sabah on February 28, 1910, 
upon receiving an invite to dinner. He had only that day arrived 
back in Kuwait from a lengthy trip into the desert, during which 
time tribal raiders had attacked his camp, killing a guide. Instead, 
as historians Barbara Bray and Michael Darlow record, “Tired 
[and] dirty, Shakespear snatched a few hours’ sleep, washed, 
shaved, downed a stiff drink [and] set out for Mubarak’s palace.” 
And so began a new chapter in Britain’s overseas entanglements. 

Another guest at the dinner was Abdulaziz bin Abdulrahman 
Al-Saud. At that time the Emir of Najd in central Arabia, “Ibn 
Saud” would become the founding king of a new country in 1932: 
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Saudi Arabia. Shakespear (who was already fluent in Najdi Arabic) 
and Abdulaziz hit it off almost immediately with the British officer 
later writing that his counterpart had “a frank, open face, and is of 
genial and courteous manner”. 

The following evening Shakespear invited Abdulaziz to dine at 
the diplomatic residence. There was already a note of playfulness 
in their relationship, as indicated by the hearty British spread of 
roast lamb with mint sauce, roast potatoes and tinned asparagus 
served to the Arabian guests. Shakespear was the first foreigner 
that Abdulaziz met, but the two men quickly forged a close 
personal relationship. Abdulaziz was reportedly surprised by 
the Englishman’s knowledge of the desert, as well as his forceful 
personality. “Shakespear came like a whirlwind,” wrote Victor 
Winstone in his biography. Captain Shakespear: A Portrait. 

Growing mutual respect led to a series of informal 
meetings between the two men. With oil yet to be 
discovered in the region, the conversations focused 
on political goals. Britain sought to extend its 
Middle Eastern influence and outwit Ottoman 
Turkey; Abdulaziz wanted to conquer Arabia 
by defeating his tribal nemesis and Ottoman 
ally, Ibn Rashid. “For an outsider to stay at 
the camp of Abdulaziz was a special honour,” 
history professor Abdullah Al-Askar told Peter 
Harrigan, author of The Captain and the King, 

“Something political was cooking.” 

British backing for Shakespear’s efforts 
did not come overnight. In 1913 Abdulaziz drove 
the Ottoman garrison out of the coastal oasis of 
Al-Hasa, in what is now eastern Saudi Arabia. Britain 
withheld support, much to the chagrin of Shakespear. Chafing at 
his government’s short-sightedness he departed for open country, 
launching a private expedition from Kuwait to Cairo across the 
Nafud and Sinai deserts. Two-thirds of the 3,000km route was 
uncharted, with Shakespear mapping and photographing the 
territory as he travelled. 

Following the outbreak of war in Europe, British priorities 
shifted to a more active involvement. In late 1914 Shakespear was 
instructed to negotiate a treaty with Abdulaziz, as part of a plan 
to push back against the Ottomans, who had sided with Germany. 
Arab nationalist feeling was growing across the region and Britain 
sought to harness that sentiment to help end Ottoman influence. 
Abdulaziz was using the opportunity to further extend his 
influence among the tribes of the Arabian Peninsula. 

In early January 1915 Shakespear sent the first draft of an 


Shakespear 
on camelback, 
atThamilatal-Qa, 
in Kuwait 



Anglo- Saudi treaty to his superiors. He was still with Abdulaziz’s 
6,000-strong army near Jarrab, in the deserts north of Riyadh, 
when scouts reported that their arch-enemies, the Bani Shammar 
under Ibn Rashid, were gathering nearby. On the morning of 
January 24, Shakespear — clad in full khaki battledress and 
pith helmet — hauled his bulky camera to a nearby hilltop to 
photograph the clash of camel-mounted armies. Later reports of 
the chaotic battle varied widely — including who actually won — 
but Shakespear did not return. In unexplained circumstances he 
had been shot and killed. His helmet was taken and displayed on 
a gate at Medina as proof of Abdulaziz’s supposedly treacherous 
alliance with the British imperialists. 

The British Library in London has just published a newly 
digitised first-hand account of the fighting, given by Shakespear’s 
personal cook, Khalid bin Bilal. Bin Bilal reported that he 
had seen Shakespear carry his camera to a patch of 
higher ground as the battle began, but then lost 
sight of him as the Rashidi forces charged. 

Two days later, having escaped from captivity, 
Khalid overheard Rashidi fighters discuss 
the death of the Englishman. He returned to 
the battlefield and there found Shakespear’s 
corpse, marked by three gunshot wounds. 

It was taken back for burial in the Kuwaiti 
capital, where his tombstone still survives. 
Shakespear was only 37 when he died but 
he left behind a significant legacy. In late 1915 
Abdulaziz and Britain signed the treaty that he 
had drafted. It was the first international recognition 
of Saudi rule in Arabia, and laid the foundation for 
British involvement in the region during that century. Shortly 
after Shakespear’s death, Britain shifted its Middle East control 
centre from Bombay to Cairo, and also turned its attention from the 
Gulf to the Levant, preluding the arrival on the scene of another 
maverick British officer, T.E. Lawrence (“of Arabia”). 

Had Shakespear survived, it’s tempting to speculate that 
Lawrence might never have become involved in the Hejaz and 
Jordan. The course of the First World War and subsequent colonial 
carve-up of the Middle East might have played out differently. 

But those tantalising what-ifs aside, it’s clear that Shakespear’s 
relationship with the first king of Saudi Arabia paved the way for 
a close alliance between the two countries that has lasted to this 
day. As Peter Harrigan noted of this little-known historical episode: 
“The friendship that developed formed the basis of the modern 
relationship between Britain and Saudi Arabia.” @ 



“Had Shakespear 
survived, the course of 
the First World War and 
the subsequent 
carve up of the Middle 
East might have played 
out differently” 
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From hustling knockoffs 
with Peckhead Pete 
and Mickey Drippin on the 
streets of London to 
outgunning Vin Diesel and 
the Rock to become Hollywood’s 
preeminent action hero, 
the man has always known 
how to sell what he wants 
the world to buy 
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the last action star, 
is telling a story 
about his first career. 
Once, he was a diver. 

''There was a guy 
years ago who used 
to come down to 
Crystal Palace, where 
I used to train. His 
name was Mad Harry, 
and he couldn’t dive 
to save his life” 


Every day at the same time, just before they’d close the pool 
to the public so we could train, Mad Harry would climb up to 
the top of the board, 33 feet, 10 metres high, and he would do 
this almighty belly flop. Every day. Boom! We would look at each 
other and go, ‘Someone should teach that man how to dive.’ ” 

The terrazzo on which Statham sits is a garden of high-end 
rattan furnishings. His house spreads the broad way along a 
downward pitch in the Hollywood Hills. It’s wider rather than 
deeper, so that every room feels long from left to right and 
shallow from front to back. He is folded into a chair, shrinking 
downward, feet bare. He is not a big man — he is fit, light on 
those bare feet, and younger looking than his forty-seven years 
— and he doesn’t stop talking. Not ever. Not really. Not once. He 
swears the way you wish everybody could, the way some people 
hope to use exclamation points, as an imprint of enthusiasm. 

And when Statham looks at an audience of one, really looks 
at you, it feels like you may be in a little trouble. Somehow he 
always looks annoyed, wrung out, put upon. World-weary. Black, 
black eyes. Sharp brow. Twitch of exasperation. He regards 
things sideways, incredulous at the very prospect of them, 
constantly asking: Who’s this, then? Eyes screw in tighter, brows 
rise more with each sentence. A squint. It seems to amuse him 
that he intimidates. He doesn’t scowl or use a tagline or fall into 
an eyebrow routine. He is himself. Tough guy. Drives hard. Even 
when talking about Mad Harry, the useless diver. 

“I just don’t think he knew what he was doing. Obviously. You 
have to take the right trajectory. You have to gauge the rotation. 
It’s a lot of physics to put into play. You find a way that you’re 
not gonna go over and do yourself a disservice. You figure it out 
a little bit. Because if you’re landing on your nuts, as a bloke, 
believe me, it’s no fun.” 

Statham talks like a man who knows things, who understands 
the physics at play. Drawn from instincts developed as a high- 
level athlete (12 years spent on the British national diving team), 
lessons learned working the stony streets of London, axioms 
earned while living on thick and rubber-banded cold rolls of 
cash, everything Statham says stinks of truth. Not the truth. 

Not core truths, necessarily. A truth. Stuff his father taught him. 
The college of You Gotta Get By. Inarguable, really. Everything 
declares: he wasn’t made in the Hollywood Hills. He came from 
elsewhere, and it doesn’t bother him all that much to remind 
people of that. It’s a real past. 

All this makes it easy to become a kind of hostage to his 
storytelling, like someone stuffed in the trunk while he drives, 
like some mook in a Jason Statham movie. As such, it would 
feature only a single word as its title: Snatch, Crank, Collateral, 
London, War, Redemption. Two words max. The Transporter. 
Action movies, car movies, chase movies, capers. Though now 
the movie that’s recently opened is Spy, Paul Feig’s new comedy 
with Melissa McCarthy and Jude Law, in which Statham plays 
an absurdly funny comic construct of his own character type. 

“Jason makes every movie better,” Feig says of his decision 
to cast the Transporter in a Melissa McCarthy vehicle. “I hate 
comedy that’s trying to be funny. Jason doesn’t have to try. He 
gets it. In every movie, people pick up on his good-natured ways. 
And I’ve known that he was funny ever since that first Crank 
movie. Crank is ridiculous. He’s so good in it.” 

Statham shrugs this off “I’ve always been apprehensive about 
trying to do a comedy, because they’re either brilliant or they’re 
terrible. At least with an action film, there’s always going to be 
someone who wants to see a car chase. Even if a lot of 
people don’t like it, there will be plenty that do. But bad 
comedy is just garbage. But this works, and I give a lot of 
the credit — all of the credit — to Paul and the writing.” 
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Be clear: Statham wasn’t looking for a break from his action- 
movie set. He’d just finished Furious 7 (opened in April, huge 
hit) and the chance to do Spy came his way. He took it, happily, 
because the guy needs to work. He makes movies one after 
another. He has his credos. “It’s that peasant mentality,” he 
explains. “Make hay while the sun shines. When you’re kicking 
around and you ain’t got no money, that don’t feel too good. So 
when there’s finally money coming in, it’s hard to say, ‘I’m too 
good for that.’ It’s finding a balance, really, and it’s a difficult 
thing to manage.” Then he answers a question he wasn’t asked. 
“But have I taken on too many jobs? Probably. Look, you never 
intend for anything to go badly. There’s so many moving parts.” 

Movies are like race cars, he says. A lot of different 
components. “You’ve got the chassis — that might be the 
director. The director of photography, he would be the wheels. 
From movie to movie, the components move around. The 
combinations change. Sometimes you’ve got a Ferrari and all the 
components are top-of-the-range. Sometimes you’ve got a Fiat 


STATHAM’SLAWS 

LESSONS LEARNED FROM SELLING EVERYTHING TO EVERYONE 
ON THE STREETS OF LONDON 


rd say: "Now watch. 
Watch what I'm 
going to do. That one 
there. You like that 
one? You choose that 
one? Watch what 
I'm gonna do. In the 
normal way of trade, 
a beautiful piece like 
that — forget about 
what it costs! Forget 
about what it's worth! 
I'm gonna make 
you the envy of the 
crowd! Watch what 
I'm gonna do! If I said 
not £500, not 450, 
not 400, not 320, 
not 310 — should 
I keep going? 310, 
280, 270 -should I 
keep going? Madam? 
Yes? That's what 
she said last night, 
it's why I'm so tired. 
Keep going? Her. If 
I was to say, for that 
beautiful piece there, 
if I said 10 pounds, 
could you pay? Yes? 
Leave the rest to me! 
Now show me you're 
genuine and I'll have 
you running up and 


down here, going 
crazy. Show me your 
money." 

Sometimes no 
one puts up their 
hand for the price. 
You want some 
hands. In sales, 
you can never, ever 
have a situation 
where no one else is 
participating. 

Start with the 
freebies. Pile them 
on. It's called "the 
Smother." People 
love stuff for free. 
When people get 
something for 
nothing, that's just 
the start of things. 

I used to have a 
stamp, it was a serial 
number. Random. 
And basically, I 
used to say about 
the watches: "And 
they're all stamped! 
You can see it there 
— what can't speak, 
can't lie!" I'd show 
them. "There it is in 
black and white. And 
they're all stamped." 


Panda that doesn’t have, you know, certain elements.” 

It’s a cloudy analogy. He drinks some water, sets his chin. 

“When it comes to movies, I’m always trying to find the 
Ferrari,” he says. “When you go to work with Scorsese or Chris 
Nolan or someone of that calibre, then I don’t think you have to 
worry about what car you’re gonna be racing in. You’re in the 
race rather than turning up on a donkey.” 

This time he is asked: Have you ever sat there at a premiere, 
watching the finished product, and said, “Oh, no...”? 

Statham goes a little wide-eyed. “Yeah, I think I’ve said that 
more often than not. Yeah.” He laughs like a hound. 

“I really enjoyed working with Guy Ritchie. One, it gave me a 
career, and two, they’re probably a couple of the best films I’ve 
ever done. I thought The Bank Job was a really quality movie. 
Even working with Luc Besson and doing The Transporter, one 
and two — pretty good. The Crank movie — I thought that was 
decent.” Here he takes a little breath, then lets himself off the 
hook. “And the rest is [awful].” 

A big laugh follows before he retreats. 
“No, no: I take that back. I mean, you do 
a lot of films. You’re always aiming for 
something and trying to push yourself to 
do something good. A movie, it’s like a 
very complicated timepiece. There’s a lot 
of wheels in a watch. And some of those 
wheels, if they don’t turn right, then, you 
know, the watch ain’t gonna tell the time.” 

So now a movie is a wristwatch rather 
than a car. A watch that sometimes doesn’t 
work. This brings us to his second career. 


It was true! They're all 
stamped with a serial 
number. Not the 
stamp that you think 
it is, though. 

You've got to pitch. 
Things don't sell 
themselves. And 
pitching was, in our 
family, an art and a 
language. Pitching 
to the public got you 
out. It was a way of 
getting involved. 

And my family, we 
never done a day's 
work without getting 
involved. That's the 
only way. 

You're stopping 
people in the street. 
You're telling them 
they are gonna 
get something cheap 
— extremely 
cheap — and that 
they're gonna 
be sick if they miss 
this. You're shouting 
out: "If you miss this, 
you'll be like the man 
who fell out of the 
boat. You won't be 
in it." 


Once, Jason Statham sold cheap 
watches. Among other pieces of crap. 

“I was a ‘fly pitcher’ is what they call it,” 
he says. He used the streets of London to 
make a living, starting when he was around 
14, after his father, whom everyone called 
Nogger, gave him entry into the hustle. 

“As a boy, I was ‘Nogger’s Son.’ So I could 
sit and watch them, masters at work, and 
everyone had good funny names: Peckhead 
Pete, Mickey Drippin, Colin the Dog. I’d 
sit down outside of Harrods and I’d pitch 
the jewellery. I’d do five chains, I’d do 
24-inch rope, the matching 18, a bracelet, 
a figaro chain, a matching bracelet, and 
either a pendant or a choice of a gent’s or 
a lady’s ring. And that would be the whole 
set. We’d display it in boxes and we’d 
wrap it up in tissue paper. We’d place it 
in their palms: ‘Here you are, madam!”’ 

He used the proceeds to fund his diving 
career, including an appearance at the 1990 
Commonwealth Games in New Zealand. 
(He placed lOth out of II competitors in 
the high dive. His back three- and -a-half 
somersault with tuck, among other tricks, 
is on YouTube.) “All the other divers were 
broke. I was the only one who 
had money. Plenty of money, 
loads of dough. Two, three 
grand [DhsII,000-DhsI7,000] in 
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PHOTOGRAPHED ON LOCATION AT ADVENTURE CITY, ANAHEIM, CALIFORNIA. 



ON STATHAM, THESE PAGES: 
TWO-BUTTON THREE-PIECE SUIT 
AND SHIRT BY DOLCE & GABBANA 
ALTA SARTORIA; SILK TIE, 

LEATHER BELT, AND SUNGLASSES 
BY DOLCE & GABBANA; SHOES 
BY GEORGE CLEVERLEY; STEEL 
OYSTER PERPETUAL COSMOGRAPH 
DAYTONA WATCH BY ROLEX; 
SOCKS BY PANTHERELLA. 
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THE STATHAM TYPE: A SELECT FILMOGRAPHY 

LOCK, STOCK AND TWO SMOKING BARRELS (1998): BACOUT, hustler / SNATCH (2000): TURKISH, fight promoter, hustler / 
TURN IT UP (2000): MR. B, drug dealer / THE TRANSPORTER (2002): FRAIVK, driver / THE ITALIAN JOB (2003): HAIVDSOME ROB, 
thief / CELLULAR (2004): ETHAIV, kidnapper / TRANSPORTER 2 (2005): See The Transporter / CRANK (2006): CHEV, hitman / 
DE4TH R4CE (2008): JEHTSEUT, race-car driver, reluctant killer / TRANSPORTER 3 (2008): See The Transporter/ 

CRANK: HIGH VOLTAGE (2009): See Crank / THE EXPENDABLES (2010): LEE, mercenary / THE MECHANIC (2011): ARTHUR, hitman / 
GNOMEO & JULIET (2011): TYBALT, a lawn gnome who cheats to win a lawnmower race. Animated. / 

KILLER ELITE (2011): DAHTHTY, mercenary / THE EXPENDABLES 2 (2012): See The Expendables / PARKER (2013): PARKER, thief / 
THE EXPENDABLES 3 (2014): See The Expendables / FURIOUS 7 (2015): DECKARD, assassin. / SET (2015): RICK, bad spy 


a weekend. Me and my mate Fish Fibbens, when we had enough 
money, we’d buy cars and we’d race each other, all through 
London. It was really dangerous; we’re lucky we didn’t get killed 
or kill somebody.” Surely this must have been a kind of training, 
some small hint of what was to come in The Transporter or a 
Fast St Furious movie. “I can’t really say that that helps you for 
driving in film, but you know we had that reckless attitude. We 
had a bit of a You don’t care, you’re just having a bit of fun. You’re 
just getting behind the wheel and you’re game for it. Cars, I’ve 
always loved. I love cars.” 

He’s sanguine about the vaguely criminal edge of this second 
career, running the gamut between caveat emptor and the lesser 
of two evils like any good con man. With a little urging, he’ll 
describe the various pitches and players as a kind of interrelated 
performance art. Mock Auctions. Five-Pound Nailers. The Ram 
Shops. Money on Top. Pitch Pulling. Top Man. The Run Out. 
Punters. Statham learned them all and ran the cons for years. 
“How do you make money?” he replies to another question that 
wasn’t asked. “’Cause people are greedy. Human nature says that 
you want a bargain, whether you want the goods or not. 

You think that something is a steal, you’ll buy it. Ten pounds 



is not a fortune. And what I’m selling is costume jewellery, 
basically, that you can buy in Barneys or any of these other 
trumped-up shops that have rates that are, like, extortionate 
They’ve got to turn the lights on, they’ve got plush carpets and 
chandeliers. They’ve got all that to pay for, so they can’t sell 
that chain for what I can sell it for. I’m getting it from the same 
sources, but I’m selling it with a bit of street theatre and having a 
bit of fun with it, making a living. People ain’t getting ripped off 
No one is saying that it’s gold.” 

This last point is important to Statham, and there’s another 
credo of his, applicable to the selling of potentially shoddy goods 
as well as the making of potentially schlocky B -movies: “We 
never used to say it was gold. We never used to say it was gold- 
plated. We never used to say what it was. They’re going, Ts it 
stolen? Is it gold?’ And to this we used to say things like ‘You’ve 
heard of Cartier, madam?’ And everyone has to answer ‘Yes,’ 
because who hasn’t heard of Cartier? We got them going by 
making them say: Yes. Yes. Yes. Now, if you’re an idiot and you 
think it’s gold, that’s your problem, not mine.” 

After missing his third Olympic team in 1992, with his third 
consecutive third-place finish at the Olympic trials (the team 
took only two divers per event), Statham gave up diving just as 
the street trade began winding down. “It all just faded away,” 
he says. “There was no more money.” He had a vague idea of 
becoming a stuntman. He started a kind of piecemeal training — 
a little judo, some boxing, jiu-jitsu. “I didn’t have a clue. I wasn’t 
training for nothing particular,” he says. “I wanted to break into 
the stunt business since I wasn’t afraid of much. And I knew 
some people.” 

One of them was an aspiring director named Guy Ritchie, 
whom he’d met through a modelling gig and who was casting 
his first feature. Lock, Stock and Two Smoking Barrels, about a 
pack of lowlifes and criminals. “Guy came at me ’cause he was 
interested in what I used to do on the street. He’d written a 
character that was the same as me. And he said, ‘I love it. Give 
me some of the patter.’ At the time, I had loads of it. Loads of it. 
And he was fascinated with that, and he just wanted someone 
who was authentic. He said, ‘I’m gonna get someone from drama 
school to do this? How can they learn what you’ve learned?’ It’s 
such an esoteric subject, no one knows about it unless you’re in 
it. You can’t read it in textbooks.” Ritchie cast Statham, then in 
his early thirties, in one of the lead roles, despite his not having a 
stitch of acting experience. 

“I got £5,000 (Dhs28,300) for doing Lock, Stock. And then, for 
Guy’s next movie. Snatch, I got like 15,000 [Dhs8 5,000],” he says. 
“I would have done them for free just for the opportunity to do 
something different. I feel like I’ve had four careers. A career of a 
street trader, the career of a sportsman, and now I’ve got a career 
of something different. Three, actually. I’ve had three careers.” 
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Today, 17 years since his movie 
debut, Jason Statham is an actor. More 
specifically, he is an action hero, the most 
singular of his generation, who relied on 
careers number one and two to ease the 
transition into career number three. “One 
of the great things about diving was that 
we would just do whatever we wanted to 
do. We used to go down to the gymnastic 
centre and we’d do tumbling into a pit. 

We’d get a trampoline out and mess about 
on that. I learned all these aerial skills that 
served me great and brought me all kinds 
of comfort in doing action films. While 
all these other actors are in drama school 
learning how to cry, I’m learning how 
to do aerial acrobatics.” As for what 
Statham called the “street theatre” of 
career number two, well — pitching 
was performance. 

“I’ve always loved movies,” Statham 
says, and to understand Statham for 
what he is, a pure action hero, look at the 
universe of films he describes as his roots 
and at the men he selects as his icons. 

“My mum and dad used to show me 
films — Cool Hand Luke, The Great 
Escape, all the Burt Lancaster movies. 

Steve McQueen, Charles Bronson. 

Even musicals. My mum made sure I 
saw plenty of Gene Kelly.” His strength 
from the start: physically adept men. 

Men under siege. Jumping motorcycles, 
side kicking, leaping, dancing, running, 
counterpunching, all of these men capable 
of imprinting on the audience with a 
single look. A look of fearful wonder in 
Snatch. A look of businesslike outrage in 
The Transporter. A look of wild panic in 
Crank. A look of sour consternation in the 
latest Fast St Furious. 

Statham’s notable role in Spy aside, 
he has no aspirations outside the action 
genre. “I’ve never had an acting lesson; 
no one’s telling me how to act,” he says. 

“Would it be better for Daniel Day-Lewis 
to play Lincoln than me?” He laughs at the prospect. “I think so.” 
And as he drifts off that next laugh, he adds: “But no one’s asked 
me to play Lincoln, and I’m not too worried about not getting 
the offer.” 

Not that he minds trained actors. Not really. “It doesn’t annoy 
me, but it can be a little pretentious. So people warming up their 
vocal chords before a take, going ‘Meh, meh, meh’?” He tilts 
his noggin, raises an eyebrow, gives his patented leer, the one 
that tells a roomful of matineegoers that he knows what’s what, 
you know what’s what, and he’s in it with you. An action hero. 
“Sometimes I want to remind them, at the end of the day, they’re 
just pretending to be somebody else. I’m used to selling jewellery 
on the street. There’s no pretense there.” 

There is a kind of freedom in working the peasant way, the 
Statham way. His father, with five careers and counting (house 
painter, coal miner, fly pitcher, wholesaler, and now a song- 
and-dance man in the Canary Islands), is still a source of pride 
for Statham. “He’s been good at everything he ever did,” he 


says. “And when he wasn’t, he moved on.” For Statham, there 
is no fourth career. No sense that he should be doing anything 
but this. No next act. If Spy is a surprise to some — a pivot or 
a repositioning of his brand — it’s only because some people 
are tempted to regard him only as a guy who likes to look good 
driving fast cars, a vain and humourless lot if there ever was one. 

Statham knows his history and is comfortable with the life 
it has provided. There’s home in the Hollywood Hills. There’s 
life with his girlfriend, model and actress Rosie Huntington- 
Whiteley. There’s fun, which Statham describes in the most 
British way possible: “We get drunk and float around the 
swimming pool.” But mostly there’s work, and for the last action 
hero, there is only the work of an action hero. He never stops 
selling, no matter what the product turns out to be. Sometimes, 
maybe most times, it’s a Panda. Every now and then, a Ferrari. 
All the same to him. All the better for fans, who trust him to 
never ham-hand the responsibility of the action star. It’s a firm 
compact, and it is one he never saw coming. @ 
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WHAT I’VE LEARNED 


IAN McKellen 


Actor, 76 


Whenever I see a Lego figure of Gandalf I think, ‘That hasn’t 
quite got the subtlety I was trying to bring to the character”. 
Lego must forgive me! I’m more a Meccano man. 

Some people might assume I go around talking about being 
my sexual orientation all day long because it often comes up 
in interviews and I’ll start spouting off. They may get the 
impression that I have nothing else on my mind. 

I care less what people think of me now. It used to worry 
me enormously. “Why can’t I have boots like everybody else at 
school, mum? Why do I have to wear shoes? I don’t want to be 
different.” These days I don’t care. It’s part of the confidence 
that I got when I came out. 

If you get to 76 and you go out with your old friends, you talk 
about morbidity and mortality and decrepitude, as I did the 
other night for four hours. 

One of the things Fm less pleased about is that when my 
mother died I thought, “Oh, that makes me rather special now 
because I’m a one-parent family”, rather than, “What have 
I lost?’ I was 12. 1 dare say, inside, I’d not quite got over my 
mother’s death, which, I suppose, felt like some sort of rejection. 
Of course, it wasn’t. It’s a blessing if I have a dream about my 
mother. That’s lovely, to revisit her. 

Actors call each other “love”, “darling” and “sweetheart” and 
so on to break down the barriers strangers have between them 
so they can work together in an intimate way. 

I saw the Taj Mahal a few years ago. It was wonderful and, 
knowing that it had been there all the time, I did feel as though 
it had been waiting for me to visit. 

My nickname at primary school was Kellogg’s. I’ve always 
been glad that nobody has ever called me Mac. Stephen Fry 
christened me Serena when I got knighted, which I thought was 
a bit impertinent. 

I don’t think I’m top choice. In the theatre — for Shakespeare 
— I’m quite near the top, but not for all directors. In film, 

I’m way down. Spielberg has never asked to work with me; 
Tarantino’s never asked; Sam Mendes has never asked. It isn’t 
as if there’s a long list of films I’ve turned down, but there are 
plenty I wish I’d had a go at. That is the truth. 

Ifl’m travelling, I take pyjamas with me and I make sure 
that there’s going to be a dressing gown around and, hopefully, 
bedroom slippers. Which of those I wear in bed will usually 
depend on the temperature and the nature of the linen. 

I grew up in a teetotal house. I never drank tea, coffee or 
alcohol until I was 18, and I can do without them easily. That 


sounds like I’m really in charge of my life. I’m not at all. 
Ilivedin Wigan during the war. There were no buildings 
going up so I had the impression that Wigan had been 
completed, there was no sign that anyone was changing 
anything. I’m still not used to the idea that London isn’t 
finished and never will be. I find that quite unsettling. I like 
going to places that seem to be done, like a little village. 

How do I kill time? Oh, don’t. The Internet! I’ve always loved 
dictionaries and encyclopaedias. Now you’ve got all that on 
your computer. It’s fantastic. You’re looking up something 
about Dickens and you’re invited to explore more and more and 
more. I don’t know if that’s wasting time or not, but it doesn’t 
help me learn my lines. 

I do get patriotic when I’m abroad. If people are disparaging 
about Britain — even if they’re talking about areas that I don’t 
like — then I get on the defensive. And if someone criticises 
British weather... 

I went to Cambridge University and to be a grammar school 
boy on a scholarship was to be the odd person out. I was 
mocked because of my accent so I did consciously try not to 
have one. Of late, I’ve let it come back. 

See Macbeth, It’s undoubtedly among the greatest plays ever 
written, there’s no sub -plot and it’s short. If it’s done properly, 
it only takes two hours without an interval so you’ll be knocked 
sideways. You can put that play on anywhere and it sells out. 
That’s why it’s supposed to be unlucky: if you heard your 
company was going to do Macbeth it was because they couldn’t 
pay you by the end of the week so they had to shove it in. 

I have intelligence but I’m not an intellectual. At school, I was 
effortlessly academic but not a hard worker. I ended up as head 
boy by fluke. I was the goody-goody. 

When you’re told you’ve got cancer, you want to know 
the implications. My cancer is the least threatening of any 
you could have because if you catch it early, as I did, there’s 
absolutely no threat to your life or, indeed, to your functioning. 

I have prostate cancer. 

I’venever hit anybody. I once raised my fist to someone I was 
living with. They were appalled and so was I. 

My stepmother was a Quaker and if I respond to any 
religious organisation it would be the [Religious] Society of 
Friends, who I think are absolutely admirable in their declared 
beliefs and also the way they carry them out. I wonder at the 
galaxies and everything but I don’t believe we’re living in 
something that was created by divine intelligence. © 


INTERVIEWED BY BEN MITCHELL • PHOTOGRAPH BY TON VAN SCHELVEN 
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The best thing about London is that every time 
we visit there’s something new to experience. 
Despite being surrounded by history, the city 
never stops evolving and is one of the most 
culturally diverse cities on the planet. Which 
probably accounts for seemingly half of the 
Middle East relocating there to escape the heat, 
hence our annual guide. This year we’ve picked 
some of the top chefs and their new restaurants 
that you might want try. And after you’ve done, 
London thankfully no longer shuts down with 
the last train so we present ten places to go after 
midnight. There’s also a guide to the key events 
of the season. And when you’re done with all 
that, then head back to one of the city’s newly 
refurbished hotels. You’ll want to stay - and if 
you’re rich enough you could buy one of the new 
mega-pads and do just that. 

Enjoy the summer! 
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Things to do in London 

DON'T VISIT THE BRITISH CAPITAL WITHOUT MAKING NOTE OE THESE PAGES EIRST 

COMPILED BY KATE HAZELL 



THE FESTIVALS 


Lovebox 

JULY 17-18 

Aimed at cool kids and hedonists alike, 
London’s boutique festival returns for its 
second year, now upgraded to a two-dayer. 
Snoop Dog, Hot Chip, Mark Ronson and Little 
Dragon are all on over the weekend as well 
as a blend of electronic acts, bands and crazy 
after-parties. 

Loveboxfestival.com 


Citadel 

JULY 19 

From the same people behind Lovebox and 
Wilderness, Citadel is a brand new one-day 
festival taking place in London’s Victoria Park 
aimed at culture lovers more than head- 
bangers. Ben Howard, Bombay Bicycle Club 
and 2ManyDJS are confirmed as headliners, 
as well as food trucks, yoga tents and specially 
devised menus from well-known chefs. 
Citadelfestival.com 


Wireless 

JULY 4-5 

If you were gutted that 
Drake was a no-show 
at last year’s Wireless, 
don’t worry as the 
Canadian superstar is 
the big Friday headliner at this 
year’s RStB, hip hop and dance 
festival. EDM maestros Avicii 
and Guetta headline Saturday 
and Sunday nights respectively, 
while hip hop veterans 
Grandmaster Flash, Arrested 
Development and RStB queen 
Mary J Blige also make 


appearances. 

wirelessfestival.co.uk 

m 



THE EXHIBITION'S 


The Line 

ON NOW 

Explore London along its new sculpture 
trail. The Line, which will see you trace 
a path between the 02 and the Queen 
Elizabeth Olympic Park while viewing 
sculptures from Damien Hirst, Martin 
Creed and Gary Hume. The free trail leads 
walkers along three miles of waterways 
including London’s Royal Docks and along 
the River Lea. 

The-line.org 


Wildlife Photographer 
of the Year 

ON NOW 

Head to the Natural History Museum, 
which will be exhibiting participants’ work 
and celebrating the competition’s fiftieth 
year. It ends August 30, then goes on a 
national tour around the UK. Entries this 
year include stunning underwater views 
of Australian sea lion pups, among other 
images of the most astonishing species on 
the planet captured by both professional 
and amateur photographers. 
nhm.co.uk 


Savage Beauty 

ON NOW 

Exhibiting at The V&A, Savage Beauty 
celebrates the creative genius of late 
British designer Alexander McQueen. 
Ending on August 2, this is the first and 
largest retrospective of the designer’s 
work to be presented in Europe. It features 
a dress of razor clams and a skirt made 
from plywood. Mind-blowing stuff 
vam.ac.uk/savagebeauty 
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Red Bull Air Race 
World Championship 

AUGUST 15-16 

The British leg of the Red Bull Air Race 
returns for a second year at Royal Ascot. Watch 
daredevil pilots including world champions, 
Paul Bonhomme and Nigel Lamb terrifyingly 
negotiate the racecourse, looping their way 
through obstacles at 370kph. 
redhullairrace.com 


Eld in London 

JULY 25, 12PM-6PM 

To mark the end of Ramadan, head to Trafalgar 
Square, where there’s a free Eid festival. An 
array of worldly foods will be on display, with 
food trucks dishing up Malaysian, Turkish, 
Asian, Egyptian, Lebanese, Indonesian, and 
Arabic cuisine, while enjoying live music, face- 
painting, henna, calligraphy and plenty more. 
london.gov.uk 


Q 


o 

O 


Urban Food Fest 

EVERY SATURDAY FROM MIDDAY 

If you’re not fasting this Ramadan, head to 
Shoreditch, where a car park is transformed 
into a food-focused festival every Saturday 
over the summer from midday, and featuring 
a host of impressive local eateries and chefs. 
Sample dishes from all over the world 
including Venezuelan beef arepas (maize- 
flour flatbreads), vegan hand-made pasta and 
Brazilian salted caramel churros, all served 
from stalls and trucks. 
urbanfoodfest.com 




RideLondon 

AUGUST 1 

Hire, buy or 
borrow a bike 
because come 
August 1, 
London’s roads 
will be closed for a 
weekend-long cycling 
festival. The course, 
which is free to take part 
in (just make sure you 
register online first), runs 
along an eight-mile loop 
around central London, 
which is closed to regular 
traffic. So two wheels 
might be your best bet for 
transport, regardless of 
your plans. All ages and 
abilities welcome, 
prudentialridelondon. 
co.uk 


THE SPORTS 


London Triathlon 

AUGUST 8-9 

Fancy feeling like an Olympian? The London 
Triathlon will host 13,000 competitors in the 
2012 Olympics site for a race that sees top 
athletes compete alongside amateurs. You can 
even opt to complete the triathlon as part of a 
team relay, so sign up beforehand if you fancy 
the challenge. 
thelondontriathlon.com 


Wimbledon 

JUNE 29-JULY 12 

Would you rather sit and watch than partake? 
SWI9’s biggest event of the year, Wimbledon 
kicks off with top seeds Novak Djokovic, Roger 
Federer and Andy Murray all poised to take 
the silver gilt cup. Keep your fingers crossed 
for good weather and enjoy the staple of 
strawberries and cream on the Centre Court. 
wimbledon.com 
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The 12 Most Exciting New 
Restaurants In London 

ONCE A GASTRONOMIC PUNCHLINE, LONDON IS NOW AMONG THE WORLD'S MOST EXCITING 
AND ADVENTUROUS CITIES TO EAT OUT IN, FROM FOOD TRUCKS TO FINE DINING. WHERE ELSE 
COULD YOU FIND OCTOPUS FRENCH TOAST OR MUNTJAC BIRYANI ALL WITHIN A COUPLE OF 
POSTCODES? HERE ESQUIRE CELEBRATES THE CHEFS AND RESTAURATEURS WHOSE RECENT 
OPENINGS ARE HELPING TO KEEP THE BRITISH CAPITAL AT THE FOREFRONT OF FOOD 

BY MIRANDA COLLINGE & SAM PARKER PHOTOGRAPHS BY CHRISTOFFER RUDQUIST 



□ u Chiitern 
Firehouse 

EXECUTIVE CHEF 
NUNO MENDES 

If there’s a London 
restaurant to be seen in 
right now, it’s Chiitern 
Firehouse in Marylebone, 
which opened in February 
this year. Admittedly, 
its proprietor, Andre 
Balazs, who owns the 
Standard hotel group and 
Hollywood’s Chateau 
Marmont, has something 
of a track record, but after 
recruiting charismatic 
chef Nuno Mendes 
(formerly of Viajante) it 
has attracted amoths-to- 
a-flame flow of celebrity 
diners including Lily 
Allen, Kate Moss and 
David Cameron (you can’t 
win ’em all). “When Andre 
and I first met, we both 
felt there was nothing 
in London like those 
big, huzzy social-scene 
restaurants in New York. 
We wanted to bring that 
sort of American brasserie 
experience here but also 
really zhush-up the food.” 
1 Chiitern Street, 

London, W1U7PA. 
chilternfirehouse.com 
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02 Gymkhana 

CO-OWNERS SUNAINA SETHI (WINE AND OPERATIONS), KARAM SETHI (FOOD), 


JYOTIN SETHI (FINANCE) 

Since opening in September 2013, Karam 
Sethi’s Gymkhana has won a Michelin star 
and Best in Britain at the National Restaurant 
Awards. With siblings Jyotin and Sunaina, 
Karam is a director of JKS Restaurants, 
overseeing Gymkhana and sister restaurant 
Trishna in Marylebone. 

They also invested in other top London 
spots such as hot dog joint Bubbledogs, and 


Lyle’s run by chef James Lowe. Did we mention 
that he’s just turned 31? No? Good. 

Karam: ‘T think Indian food has been 
misinterpreted because of the Bangladeshi 
curry houses. My main inspiration is proper 
Indian cuisine using British ingredients. We do 
a biryani, but with muntjac [deer].” 

42 Albemarle Street, London WIS. 
gymkhanalondon.com 



03 Spring 

HEAD CHEF SKYE GYNGELL 

It has been two years 

since Skye Gyngell left 

***SM*^'- Petersham Nurseries, 
****- 

the idyllic restaurant 
in Richmond she 
turned into a Michelin-starred 
sensation, in search of even 
greener pastures. Her new 
100 -seat restaurant. Spring, 
opened last month inside the 
former Inland Revenue ojfices 
in Somerset House. ‘Tm 
primarily a restaurant cook. 

I like the team, the ducky, 
family-ness of it. I’ve really 
missed that over the last two 
years. I don’t want a restaurant 
empire. I’d be happy here until 
I’m in my seventies.” 

Somerset House, London 
WC2R. springrestaurant.co.uk 



04 CitySocial 

FOUNDER JASON ATHERTON 

In 2011, Atherton opened his 
flagship restaurant. Pollen Street 
Social — its refined yet classic 
British food earned it 
a Michelin star within a year. 

It has since spawned Little Social 
across the road. Social Eating 
House in Soho, a number of other 
Sociable ventures in Asia and City 
Social in the Square Mile, which 
has just won a Michelin star of its 
own. ‘We didn’t give ourselves 
enough respect as artisans, but 
some of the world’s best food 
is made in Britain. In the 18th 
century, French palaces sent their 
chefs to train here.” 

24th floor. Tower 42, 25 Old 
Broad Street, London EC2N. 
citysociallondon.com 
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05 Street Feast 

FOUNDER DOM COOLS-LARTIGUE 

As well as having the best name in the business — or any business 
for that matter — former club promoter and actor Dom Cools- 
Lartigue is substantially responsible for the boom in street food in 
London, having started the summer night markets Street Feast in 
Dalston and Model Market in Lewisham, as well as various other 
quality pop-up chow- downs. 

His next projects include a yard of micro -diners in Shoreditch 
and a Street Feast New Year’s Eve party at a secret location. 

“I was inspired by seeing markets in places like Zanzibar and 
also Barbados, where I went loads as a kid. There’s a place there 
called Oistins that has a fish-fry on a Friday night. People who’ve 
been catching fish all day hook up, and they’ve got all different 
marinades and sauces and everyone’s drinking a Banks beer. I 
remember thinking, why haven’t we got this in London?” 
streetfeastlondon.com 


06 Andina 

FOUNDER MARTIN 
MORALES 

You may not be familiar with 
the cuisine of the Andes. 
Luckily, chef-proprietor 
Martin Morales is on a mission 
to acquaint London diners 
with the food of his native 
Peru. He opened Ceviche in 
Soho in 2012 to showcase 
coastal offerings, followed 
by Andina in Shoreditch in 
December last year, inspired 
by the food parcels he was 
sent as a kid by his Andean 
grandmother (andina means 
“lady from the Andes”). Eat 
and learn. “Coming from 
the backgrounds I have 
[Morales previously worked 
for Apple and Disney], I can 



see how we can be innovative. 
The restaurant world is an 
industry that hasn’t had much 
innovation at all. I’m really 
excited about it.” 

1 Redchurch Street, London E2. 
andinalondon.com 



07 FeraAt 
Claridge's 

CHEF PATRON SIMON 
ROGAN 

In one of London's finest 
hotels there's a secret rural 
hideaway. Okay, not so secret, 
and not so rural, butFera, 
opened by Simon Rogan 
at Claridge's in May 2014, 
captures something of the 
exquisitely precise, seasonally 
driven ethos ofL'Enclume, 
Rogan's two-Michelin- starred 
restaurant in Cumbria, voted 
best in Britain by the Waitrose 
Good Food Guide this year. 

“I wanted to follow 
L'Enclume's blueprint and 
offer a tasting menu, but I 


soon realised that wouldn't 
work. Mayfair businessmen 
doing million-pound deals only 
want to be interrupted three 
times, not 20. So now we have a 
strong a la carte." 

49 Brook Street, London WIK. 
claridges.co.uk 




00 Barrafina Adelaide Street 

GENERAL MANAGER JOSE ETURA, EXECUTIVE HEAD 
CHEF NIEVES BARRAGAN MOHACHO, OWNERS SAM 
AND EDDIE HART 

Founded by Fino and Quo Vadis restaurateurs Sam and Eddie 
Hart, the first Barrafina opened in Soho’s Frith Street in 2007 
and diners have been lining up, literally, ever since. They come 
for perfect tapas, overseen by Nieves Barragan Mohacho, while 
Jose Etura ensures they won’t mind the wait. A second Barrafina 
opened in Adelaide Street, Covent Garden, in July. NBM: “I want 
the kitchen to play around. My holidays are when I go to lots of 
restaurants and try things I can’t find in England.” 

10 Adelaide Street, London WC2N. barrafina.co.uk 
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091 ThePalomar 

EXECUTIVE CHEF YOSSI ELAD, HEAD CHEF TOMER AMEDI, 
MANAGING DIRECTOR ZOE PASKIN, CREATIVE DIRECTOR 
LAYO PASKIN 

In an unassuming spot opposite the Trocadero sits The Palomar. 
Despite having just 40 seats and only opening in May this year, 
it has become one of the city’s buzziest joints. Not surprising, 
really, given its three founding chefs hail from legendarily lively 
restaurant Machneyuda. 

Head chef Tomer Amedi says, “Opening The Palomar has been 
my biggest achievement to date. Most of my inspiration comes 
from the past, my family, and heritage. I like the idea that there is 
something in the past that can always be reinterpreted in different 
ways. I like to eat food that emotionally connects, that is bold in 
flavours, and that takes you back to your childhood.” 

34 Rupert Street, London WID 6DN. thepalomar.co.uk 


1 0 Koya Bar 

OWNER JOHN DEVITT. 
HEAD CHEF SHUKO ODA 

When you ask chefs where 
they like to eat in London, a 
name that crops up frequently 
is Koya, the Japanese 
restaurant started by former 
City trader John Devitt in 
2010. Koya serves udon 
noodles, kneaded by foot in the 
traditional way, and such was 
its success that in September 
last year, Devitt opened Koya 
Bar in an adjacent site on 



Frith Street, run by Koya 
alumna Shuko Oda. 

“It seems ridiculous, 
but Fm referred to as the 
‘noodle master’ because I’m 
masterful at it.” 

50 Frith Street, London WID. 
koyabar.co.uk 


11 Polpetto 

HEAD CHEF FLORENCE 
KNIGHT 

Polpetto began life above 
The French House pub on 
Dean Street in Soho, a 28-seat 
dining room designed to be 
a diminutive outcropping of 
Russell Norman’s Polpo on 
Beak Street (its name literally 
means “Little Polpo”). 

Under head chef Florence 
Knight, however, Polpetto has 
evolved — even devolved. Now 
it serves seasonal food that 
has respectfully disregarded 
its original conception as 
a Venetian bdcaro (which 
roughly translates as 
“tavern”), and in February 
moved into new premises on 
Berwick Street three times 
the size of the original. Not so 
“etto” any more. 



“I feel like Soho’s the right 
kind of place for my kind of 
food. It has exploded. It’s really 
exciting, and I’ve lived here for 
four years now and I can walk 
to work, which means you 
never leave...” 

11 Berwick Street, London, 

WIF. polpetto.co.uk 



12 The Lockhart 

HEAD CHEF BRAD MCDONALD 

When Hurricane Sandy hit the east coast of the US in October 
2012, causing an estimated $32bn of damage, among its victims 
was a critically acclaimed restaurant in Brooklyn called Governor, 
run by Mississippian chef Brad McDonald. It had only been 
open for a few months, but New York’s loss is London’s gain, as 
McDonald and his family uprooted and took over The Lockhart 
in Marble Arch at the beginning of 2014. It’ll change your opinion 
of grits forever. 

“Growing up, we would go to my grandmother’s farm every 
week after church and eat the same thing: turkey, ham, creamed 
corn, black-eyed peas, yeast rolls and then lemon ice-box pie and 
chocolate chiffon pie from the freezer.” 

22-24 Seymour Place, London WIH. lockhartlondon.com 
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10 London 
Venues That 
Open After 
Midnight 

THERE'S AN ABUNDANCE OE 
GREAT HAUNTS IN LONDON, 

BUT DURING THE WEEK (AND 
SOMETIMES EVEN ON WEEKENDS) 
IT CAN BE A CHALLENGE TO FIND 
A HALF-DECENT ESTABLISHMENT 
THAT'S OPEN PAST 12. WE'VE 
ROUNDED UP 10 OF THE BEST TO 
VISIT AFTER MIDNIGHT. 

BY COCO ISHIDA AND JEMAL POLSON 



01 Hoxton Grill 

With its grand fireplace, exposed brickwork and 
velvet chairs, elements of the Soho House Group 
(i.e. contemporary but with an undeniable 
English feel) are clearly evident in this American 
Grill hangout. They serve food until midnight 
(win), drinks until 2am and you can sit out in the 
courtyard. What’s not to like? 

Hoxton Hotel, 81 Great Eastern St, London EC2A 
SHU, hoxtongrillcom 


0^ CafeBoheme 

Situated below the 
famous private 
VAWV members' club Soho 
House on Old 
V Compton Street, this 
Parisian-inspired brasserie/ 
bar is the ultimate destination 
for late-night drinks andfrites. 
If there’s space, head over to 
the zinc-topped bar and enjoy 
the bustle. Alternatively if 
you’d prefer to watch the 
flamboyant Soho crowds pass 
by, we recommend you grab a 
table outside. Open until Sam. 
IS Old Compton St, London 
WID 5JQ, cafeboheme.co.uk 





00 The Horse 
& Groom 

A self-proclaimed “Disco 
pub”, this joint in Shoreditch 
is a great combo of traditional 
pub and East End fun. Open 
until 4am every Friday and 
Saturday (2am on Sundays), 
the venue is contained within 
two floors, each with its own 
bar, D J booth and seating area. 
28 Curtain Rd, London EC2A 
SNZ, thehorseandgroom.net 


04 Slim Jims 

This might be something of an anomaly, 
seeing as it is located in the upscale Islington 
neighbourhood, because Slim Jims is possibly 
the UK’s first American-style dive bar. With 
a dangerously large selection of rock classics 
(The Rolling Stones, Guns ‘n’ Roses and AC/ 
DC) blasting out relentlessly from its jukebox, 
and regular live performances on a cramped 
but intimate stage, this is definitely not for the 
faint-hearted. Its saloon doors are open seven 
days a week, and on the weekends it don’t 
quit ’til Sam. 112 Upper St, Islington, N1 IQN, 
slimjimsliquorstore.com 


05 TheSoclal 

Probably the only place you’ll ever get away with 
rapping to Snoop Dogg, Jay Z or Eminem, this 
modest establishment is renowned for its hip 
hop karaoke night (every Thursday — we know 
your interest is piqued). Nestled behind the 
backstreets of Oxford Circus, the stripped-down 
bar upstairs, with its brown leather booths and 
low lighting is ideal for a cocktail or two, while 
the basement club, complete with a disco ball, is 
an obvious choice for those who’ve had a good 
night already and want to keep the night going. 

5 Little Portland St, London W1 W 7JD, 
thesocial.com 


07 VIngtQuatre 

A popular hangout for 
Chelsea night owls, this 
establishment has the best 
opening hours the capital 
has to offer (it’s open 24/7). 
So, whether you want to pop 
in before the tubes re-open 
or fancy a cheeseburger at 
6am, it’s a more sophisticated 
version of a late-night chippy. 
S25 Lulham Rd, London SWIO 
9QL, vq24hours.com 
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03 Nightjar ' 

“Tucked away” may not be two words you would use for a bar placed onfone of East 
London’s busiest Wlaj|^roads, but Nightjar ap^ars to be just that. Serving vintage drinks 
(the oldest being S ariiisville Bourbon, believed to have been distilled in the 1860s) in 
addition to some great food* Nightjar captures the feel of being in a 1920s speakeasy. 

Oh and just a heads up: it’s closed on Wednesdays. No, we don’t know why either. 

129 City Rd, London EClV IJB, barnightjar.com 



00 The Experimental 
Cocktail Club 

Originating in Paris in 2007, The Experimental 
Cocktail Club migrated over to the UK capital in 
2010. Located within a two-storey townhouse, 
the drinks menu changes every month or so, 
with favourites such as St Germain des Pres, 
Handsome Jack and La Medicacion enjoying a 
permanent residency. Reservations are welcome, 
although not mandatory, as half of the venue is 
kept aside for its walk-in guests. Good news for 
those looking for a new after-work hangout. 

13a Gerrard St, Chinatown, London, WID 5PS 
chinatownecc.com 


OSI BungaBunga 

You probably guessed 
from the Venetian 
backdrop splashed 
across the wall and 
the Vespas hung from 
the ceiling that Bunga Bunga is 
a wholly Italian-influenced bar 
and pizzeria. With bellinis, 
Amaretto and its very own 
house aperitif on the menu, 
Bunga Bunga is an ideal late 
night haunt for those lacking 
the will determination to 
venture into central London. 

37 Battersea Bridge Rd, 
Battersea, London SWll 3BA, 
bungabunga-london.com 




10 Worship Street Whisting Shop 

The brainchild of the team behind Purl 
(one of London’s first speakeasy bars), this 
underground den in Shoreditch is inspired 
by 19th century gin palaces is fully furnished 
with an in-house lab, meaning everything from 
syrups to bitters, and even soft- drinks are 
homemade. Gin lovers are in for a treat as its 
Dram Shop has a generous selection of some 
classic cocktails, all wax sealed and stored for a 
month. All you have to do is pick one and enjoy 
(and pay, of course). 

63 Worship Street, London, EC2A 2DU, 
whistlingshop.com 
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The Best Hotels To Treat Your 
Other Half In London 

IF YOU'RE GOING TO SPLASH OUT THEN HERE'S HOW TO DO IT PROPERLY 

EDITED BY JEREMY LAWRENCE 


L ook, London is expensive. You know it, 
we know it, and even if we didn’t, every 
guidebook in the world knows it and 
will inform you of this by page five. So 
if you’re heading to the capital for a long stay, a 
budget hotel - or better still, a friend’s sofa - is 
probably the way to go. On the other hand, if 
you’re staying for one or two nights, suddenly 
London’s luxury hotel scene opens right up to 
you. There are few better cities in the world to 
have a short term blow-out where the building 
you’re staying in is as memorable as the city 
around it. Here, we round up the best London 
hotels for a short stay with your significant other. 
They range from the reasonable to the eye- 
watering, but they all have a special something to 
recommend them above the rest 



imsmswim. 

THE HISTORY 

The Savoy 

THE STRAND 

London isn’t short of hotels with a proud 
history, but when it comes to famous heritage. 
The Savoy remains in a league of its own. 

Built in 1889, it set a new bar for luxury and 
the stars of the day were quick to flock to 
the legendary parties and balls. In 2007 it 
underwent a three-year refurbishment, or - as 
the staff label it - ‘restoration’, which is actually 
a far more appropriate description for what’s 
been achieved. The hotel now stands as a stylish 
marriage of Edwardian and Art Deco design, 
championing its rich history and fusing it with 
elegant, modern touches. The suites that used 
to attract the likes of Winston Churchill and 
Charlie Chaplin are the height of refined luxury, 
and the famous American Bar is still one of the 
best spots in the city to satiate your thirst. 

For ojfers at The Savoy, visit elegantresorts.ae 
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THE ROOFTOP 
HANGOUT 


Mondrian London At 
Sea Containers 

SOUTHBANK 

The Morgan Group’s 

latest opening is on the 
♦niw*' vast site of a former 
if shipping company and 
Av* as a result, a 
discernible maritime theme 
can be found throughout From 
model ships on display right 
down to the impressive Tom 
Dixon- designed ground floor 
that curves like a ship's hull 
from the lobby right to the 
downstairs riverside 
restaurant. Sea Containers. 

In the neighbouring bar, 
Dandelyan you’ll find a chap 
called Ryan Chetiyawardana, 
twice crowned the UK’s best 
barman and as well placed 
as anyone to fix you your 
favourite tipple. On the top 
floor you’ll find the The 
Rumpus Room bar, offering 
incredible views across the river 
to the city and back towards 
the West End. After that, pretty 
much all that’s left to do is 
ease your way into the next 
morning, where we’d advise 
you start proceedings getting 
‘Zen’ at the calming, (yet 
simultaneously dazzling) Agua 
Bathhouse St Spa downstairs. 
morganshotelgroup.com 


MUSIC ANO SNOW 

K-West Hotel & Spa 

SHEPHERD'S BUSH 

Now here’s a London hotel that ticks a lot of 
boxes, but not at the expense of individual 
identity. K-West Hotel & Spa might not be 
bang in the centre of town (though it is two 
minutes from Shepherd’s Bush tube station) 
but that means the rooms are a decent size. 

You also don’t have to pay a fortune to stay here 
- Dhs600 will get you a bed for the night. 

More interestingly, it has a distinctly rock ‘n’ 
roll air, as witnessed by the music biographies 
in the lounge area, the D J playing decent music 
in the lobby at the weekends and the staff 
decked out in converse shoes and skinny grey/ 
black uniforms. This isn’t some naff attempt 
to be hip - the hotel is over the road from the 
Shepherd’s Bush Empire and not far from the 
Hammersmith Apollo, and many famous bands 
have used the hotel as their base over the years 
when playing nearby. So that familiar looking 
guy sitting near you at breakfast? He might 
actually be famous enough to be able to get away 
with wearing those sunglasses indoors. 

Einally, it has a gigantic Jacuzzi, sauna, steam 
room and, in a touch worthy of Dubai, a snow 
room. It’s perfect for anyone recovering from 
a big night out. Which is probably most of the 
other guests at the hotel. In the interests of a 
thorough reviewing, we also tested this theory 
and can confirm that the spa really does help. 
Who says rock stars get to have all the fun? 
k-west.co.uk. 





HHi iiiT mE 

LARGE lAND WEALTHY] 
GULFVISDTQRS 


Corinthia Hotel 

EMBANKMENT 

One of the best things about London’s top hotels is that they 
are posh in a very old-school British way. But that can be a little 
intimidating, because unless you’re dressed like a country squire 
or city banker, you can feel like the staff are just figuring out 
whether you’ll cause a fuss when they politely ask you to leave. 

This makes the Corinthia somewhat unique. Although 
gloriously opulent the atmosphere isn’t stuffy and neither are the 
guests or the dress codes. That guy in shabby jeans and a tee-shirt 
might be a famous author so the doormen clearly figure it’s best to 
be nice to everyone. 

It’s also a bit more like a Dubai hotel in that the lobby area, bars 
and restaurants are bustling with outside guests at all times of day 
and night. There’s a lively mix of tourists, leisure travellers, suits, 
and arty folk meeting for drinks (in fact the hotel has an artist in 
residence) or using the lobby as a venue for meetings. 

The other things you’ll notice about the lobby are the gigantic 
chandeliers, modern art works, huge bunches of fresh flowers and 
the mini-branch of Harrods. This attention to luxury is in keeping 
with its history: it began life in 1885 as the 600-room Hotel 
Metropole, before being taken over by the Ministry of Defence for 
much of the 20th century and the restoration in 2011 has taken it 
back to those opulent roots. 


Another reason why there’s always a buzz about the property 
is the restaurants, which have quickly become destinations in 
their own right. The Northall serves British cuisine and does some 
tremendous lunchtime fish dishes, with the menu showing the 
provenance of the seafood. Massimo is a large. Art Deco inspired 
room, where high quality Italian food is the speciality. Finally, 
Bassoon bar offers up cocktails in replicas of Queen Victoria’s 
glassware, accompanied by live jazz. 

If you’re more into wellbeing, or just shaking off jet lag, there’s 
a gigantic four-floor spa that features 17 treatment rooms, a private 
spa suite, swimming pool, vitality pool, amphitheatre sauna, ice 
fountain, marble heated loungers and the somewhat futuristic 
sounding, private sleep pod. 

But really it is the seven penthouses that make this a 
destination for the Middle East crowd. They’re huge for 
starters, ranging from 100m2 to 465m2 making them ideal for 
families - or after parties of P-Diddy proportions. These aren’t 
just posh apartments, however. Each one is themed - in a good 
way - around acting, music, explorers and art. For example, the 
Musician’s Penthouse has a Steinway grand piano and other 
instruments dotted about the rooms, a vinyl turntable and a very 
well curated record collection. Spread over two floors, there are 
also steps up to a rooftop terrace that has views across London 
and the nearby River Thames. 

Of course you get what you pay for so the penthouses aren’t 
cheap: the price runs well into thousands per night, but you do get 
your own butler who’ll unpack your case and arrange your socks 
neatly in the accessories drawer, and who can put a price on that? 
corinthia.com 
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THE iEST VIEWS 

Shangri-La 

LONDON BRIDGE 

If you’re looking for an 
overriding reason to plump 
for the Shangri-La over any 
other luxury hotel in London, 
then the breathtaking views 
on offer here should provide a 
fairly formidable one. 

Located at the top of The 
Shard - the capital’s tallest, 
and increasingly iconic glass 
structure - guests are treated 
to sweeping views of the 
entire city at almost every 
point of the hotel. 

Despite the obvious 
advantage of such a 
formidable setting, there’s 
no resting on laurels from 
the hotel and its staff- the 
rooms are immaculate, both 
the European-Asian food 
and cocktails are superbly 
inventive (at tTnG and GONG 
respectively) and the indoor 
pool at (almost) the very top 
is well worth packing your 
swimming trunks for. You’ll 
also find regular Cultural 
Salon events too - the first 
was with designer Paul Smith, 
with more exciting speakers 
planned for the year ahead. 
shangri-la.com 


imi mm^ 

AN ARABIAN TERRACE 

Hotel Caf6 Royal 

REGENT STREET 

From the end of Ramadan until August 11th 
(from midday to midnight). Hotel Cafe Royal 
will host a pop-up majlis in celebration of 
Middle Eastern culture. Restored to its original 
19th century splendour, with antique mirrors 
and gold details, the Grade Il-listed Pompadour 
ballroom and terrace overlooks Regent Street 
and Mayfair. The lounge will offer a selection of 
Arabic teas, coffees and shisha on the terrace, 
while hot and cold mezze and juices will also be 
available. Guests not staying in Hotel Cafe Royal 
signature suites will be able to access the lounge 
at the discretion of the hotel, so brush up on your 
Arabic phrases. 
hotelcaferoyal.com 
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THE LOCAL FEEL 

Thompson Belgraves 

BELGRAVIA 

Anyone who’s stayed 
iv in a Thompson Hotel 
in the US will 
-- concede that they 
have a good thing 
going on. But how best to 
describe a Thompson hotel? 
For starters, each manages to 
pull off a decidedly 
neighbourhood feel with a 
fairly distinct design and 
atmosphere, while a few 
common threads help bring 
the whole piece together. In 
the wrong hands, details such 
as the Sixties carpets and 
ironic piped elevator music 
shouldn’t work, but 
Thompson have an ability to 
pull off ‘cool’ without trying 
too hard. The rooms are hard 
to fault as well, sleek, 
feature-heavy and all making 
expert use of space. 

Another plus in the 
Belgraves’ tally concerns 
its location, managing to be 
both categorically central 
but still quiet and relaxing. 
Knightsbridge, Chelsea and 
Mayfair are all walkable, 
putting it in decent proximity 
to numerous London’s 
hotspots. Alternatively you 
may decide to just never 
leave and make use of in- 
house restaurant Pont St 
and relaxed mezzanine bar. 
thompsonhotels.com 



THE QI^E worn. 

THE PRIVATE 
MEMBERS’ CLUB 

The Hospital Club 

COVENT GARDEN 

The Hospital Club has been one of London’s 
most welcoming and imaginatively ran private 
members clubs for years, providing the city’s 
creative professionals with relaxing work spaces 
and an excellent calendar of art events to rub 
shoulders with the hoi polloi. Fortunately, this 
year they opened their door to non-members 
too, with fifteen hotel rooms that include full 
use of the club (all from the heart of Covent 
Garden). The best bit? The rooms are among 
the most delightful in the capital, full of quirky, 
interesting features, luxuriously finished with 
warm wood and stained glass. 
thehospitalclub.com 


THEEEiTiHEFiR^. 

A SHOPPING WEEKEND 

London Marriott Hotel Park Lane 

PARK LANE 

Having undergone extensive renovations that 
completed this month - the London Marriot 
Hotel on Park Lane is now the latest property in 
the capital to emulate a modern boutique look 
and feel but housed in a larger property. 

Impeccable attention to detail of the hotel’s 
interior is matched by some quintessentially 
British flourishes, including a collection of Brit 
artwork throughout and in-room toiletries that 
come with a Royal seal of approval. 

For the summer months they operate a 
“Roofnic” concept — essentially a rooftop picnic 
destination with views over adjacent Hyde Park. 
But if you do actually want to feel the grass 
between your feet, the hotel can deliver picnic 
basket to guests for some bucolic loafing. 

But in a city renowned for its for top hotels, 
it’s the little touches that really set the Marriott 
apart — from offering you a cheeky tipple when 
having your shoes shined, to the handy doormen 
providing a Smint or two when you re-enter 
from the smoking section outside. 

For those looking to shop, the hotel is a 
gold credit- card’s throw from world-famous 



department store Selfridges, where the Marriott 
has a special partnership. This offers a VIP 
shopping package that includes an overnight 
stay for two with access to executive lounge, 
complimentary glass of Champagne at Harry 
Gordon’s Bar & Kitchen or The Corner 
Restaurant & Champagne Bar and access to VIP 
area of Selfridges lounge on fourth floor. 

Plus all your shopping is delivered back to 
the hotel from the store. 
LondonMarriottParkLane.co.uk 



Getting around... Avis Prestige 

If you fancy nipping around London in substantially more style and convenience than offered by the 
city's public transport options, then Avis Prestige is really the only car hire service to consider. The luxury 
automobile line-up includes the latest Jaguar, Mercedes and Audi Cabriolet offerings, as well as flagship 
motors from Porsche and Land Rover. And they all boast free Sat Nav and GPS additions, crucial in 
helping you negotiate your way round the capital properly. 

Located at various point around the country. For more info go to +4420 7591 0444; avisprestige.com 
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Where to 
invest in 
London 

A LANDMARK GETS 
A RESIDENTIAL REBOOT, 
PLUS THE BEST NEW 
PROJEGTS. GHEQUE 
BOOKS AT THE READY... 

BY JEREMY LAWRENCE 



T he Oxford Street and Charing Cross 
Road crossing has always been 
easy to find thanks to the Centre 
Point building, which dominates its 
surroundings. But as any Londoner 
also knows, the area has never quite functioned as 
it should. Although right in the heart of London, 
the intersection is a snarl of traffic, people and 
road works. However, the neighbourhood is in the 
process of profound change thanks to the massive 
Crossrail project and the redevelopment of Centre 
Point. Almacantar began the refurbishment 
in January, turning the office space into 82 
apartments and penthouses along with a retail 
and restaurant space centred around a new 
public square at the base of the building. Due 
for completion in 2017, it will do nothing short 
of create a new hub for the city. Here are eight 
reasons why we think it’s worth the hype - and is 
a great investment if you have the cash. 

01 Rebooting an icon 

The Richard Seifert- designed landmark was 
the tallest building in London at 34 floors 
when it was built in the 1960s. ‘Tt was a 
symbol of the Swinging Sixties, and when you 
look at the graphic of the building, it fits into 
precisely that ethos,” says Sir Terence Conran of 
Conran & Partners, the firm leading the tower 
refurbishment. “Some people called it pop art 
because it was a brave design for its time. The 
honeycomb fa 9 ade that we’re now so familiar 
with was also a feat of engineering.” 

0 E A new international hub 

The completion of Crossrail, will provide rapid, 
direct access to Heathrow Airport and Canary 
Wharf (12 minutes to Canary Wharf and 28 
minutes to Heathrow respectively). “You could 
leave your apartment in Dubai or Honk Kong, fly 
to Heathrow and catch the Crossrail right to the 
base of your building,” says Conran. “Access has 
never been so easy in an international city. You 
will phone the concierge and have everything 
organised for you. The whole concept of city 
living is changing and there’s a recognition that 
people are moving. So we have identified that 
change and accommodated it.” 

03 And a nice local 'hood 

The road passing through and under the Centre 
Point Link Bridge will be removed, with a new 
pedestrian square taking its place. Shops and 
restaurants around the building’s perimeter 
will offer places for residents and visitors to 
congregate close to London’s most popular 
central spots. “We’re trying to connect Centre 
Point to the city, as was the concept in the 1960s, 
but it wasn’t achieved back then,” says architect 
Gavin Miller. “It was a flawed icon that created 
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The Market Review 

“The outcome of the 
UK elections has been 
a fantastic boost for 
London property. For 
t the past 12 months there 

had been concern over 
extra taxation. Literally 
overnight that fear has gone. We’re expecting 
prices to increase six percent by the end of 
the year and a further eight percent next 
year. Interestingly, the slump in oil prices has 
made more Middle Eastern buyers want to 
purchase in central London as a safe haven 
and as an investment to grow their wealth. 
They’re taking a long term view of where they 
want their money to be. 

In terms of where they are buying, 
traditional locations are still popular 
- St James’s, Holland Park, Mayfair, 
Knightsbridge - all of which are increasing 
in price and are attracting purchases in the 
£2m to £30m [Dhsll.4m-Dhsl72m] category. 
For example, you’ve got St James’s House, 
where there are eight apartments undergoing 
refurbishment in a beautiful building. 

Chelsea Barracks is now being built out and 
has some fantastic houses and flats. There 


are some great projects around Mayfair. 
There’s the redevelopment of the former 
US Naval Headquarters at 20 Grosvenor 
Square. Battersea Power Station is being 
developed at a very fast rate. It has some 
incredible apartments and that whole area 
is being rejuvenated. Clarges Mayfair broke 
the previous price per square foot record for 
Mayfair when it sold 22 apartments for a 
total of £259million [Dhsl.Sbn] worth of sales. 

We’re also seeing people buy further east 
in the financial sector, and there are great 
projects such as Ten Trinity Square in Tower 
Hill, which has a Four Seasons Hotel and 
41 residences. Outside of London, the Home 
Counties are really picking up. We’ve seen 
Middle Eastern buyers wanting a second 
home in the country an hour from London, 
which is more similar to what UK buyers at 
that level would do. 

And finally. Crossrail due to complete in 
2018, is driving prices up. You’ll see prices 
rise by 7 to 10 percent a year in the nearby 
areas. The new route opens up new areas and 
improves links, so investors are buying close 
to stations in places such as Acton. 

GILES HANNAH, SVP, CHRISTIES 
INTERNATIONAL REAL ESTATE 


an island around itself,” adds Kathrin Hersel, 
development director of Almacantar. With this in 
mind, a pedestrian bridge will connect the plaza 
directly to Oxford Street, providing a natural 
hub between four of London’s most creative and 
cultural areas: Soho, Covent Garden, Bloomsbury 
and Fitzrovia, all a few minutes’ walk away 

04 Panoramic views 

The tallest buildings in the West 
End area are ten stories and 
planning laws ensure that nothing 
can be built around Centre Point 
in the future. The penthouse will 
enjoy uninterrupted 360 degree 
views across Buckingham Palace, 
the Houses of Parliament, the 
London Eye and The Shard. “It’s 
a signpost for the whole of West 
London, you can see it ever3rwhere 
and it’s a landmark in its own 
airspace,” says Conran. 

05 Apartment iayouts 

“It was deeply flawed as an office building 
because the floor space on each level is relatively 
small, but this lends itself perfectly to residential 
use,” says Conran. “The beauty of this layout 
is that the structure is all outside facing. The 


top floor apartments will have a whole floor to 
themselves. All apartments from half way up 
have east and west views.” 

00 Luxury interiors 

Richard Wentworth is creating art for the lounge 
area And Cerith Wyn Evans is also designing a 
light installation for the reception. Geometric 
patterns by Eley Kishimoto will 
weave their way throughout the soft 
furnishings in the club area, inspired 
by the building’s honeycomb facade 
and also in the lift interiors. 

07 Hotei benefits 

There’s a cinema, business facilities, 
viewing room, bar, sitting room 
and rooms to hire for parties and 
meetings. A 30-metre swimming 
pool runs the whole length of the 
building, making it the longest pool 
in a residential building in London, 
along with a gym and treatment rooms. 

00 Bargain investment (sort of) 

The starting price for a two-bed apartment is 
£I.8m [DhsI0.3m], rising to £55m [Dhs3I4m] 
for the top -story penthouse. 
centrepointlondon.com / almacantar.com. Q 


"WeVe 
trying to 
connect 
Centre Point 
to the city, 
as was the 
original 
concept in 
the1960s'' 


mnm 



St James's House 

A landmark building by Carlyle 
Group and Caraeno overlooking 
St James's palace. Residents of 
the eight apartments, ranging 
in size from 1,000 sq-ft to 
10,000 sq-ft, will enjoy spa and 
concierge services. 



Ten Trinity Square 

The Grade II listed former Port 
of London Authority HQ is 
being transformed into a five- 
star Four Seasons hotel with 41 
fully serviced residences and 
private members club, with 
extensive leisure and business 
amenities. Prices start at 
£5million [Dhs29m]. 



One Tower Bridge 

The riverside pads come with 
24 hour Harrods concierge, 
luxury spa and gym facilities. 
Prices range from £1.3m to 
£15m [Dhs7.4m-85.6m]. 



Ciarges Mayfair 

34 residences close to Bond 
Street, overlooking Green 
Park and Buckingham Palace. 
Features include a private 
wellness spa with a 25-metre 
pool, cinema room, 24-hour 
concierge and one of the 
largest terraces in Mayfair. 
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Whatever happened to the greatest 
sportsman from British sport's 
greatest-ever year? After falling 
out with Chris Froome, a spate of 
injuries and a period of post-victory 
soul-searching, a humbled 


is back on his bike, leading his own 
^team, gunning for more Olympic golds, 
% and aiming to conquer cycling's most 
(j! punishing endurance event 


Sir Bradley Wiggins competing in the Paris- 
Roubaix in northern France on April 12th this 
year, where he eventually finished 18th 


Brad has an idea 

“Brad’s had an idea,” his manager, Julian, announces 
affectionately but perhaps semi-wearily as he arrives at the Rapha 
Cycle Club in Manchester. 

Brad — Sir Bradley Wiggins: winner of seven Olympic medals, 
the UK’s first Tour de France champion, the only man ever to talk 
about drawing the raffle numbers on the Champs-Elysees — has a 
lot of ideas these days. This specific one relates to this morning’s 
Esquire photo shoot. The previous evening at dinner, he decided 
that he fancied recreating the portrait of Joy Division that Kevin 
Cummins shot for NME in 1979. The original image showed 
Curtis, Sumner, Hook and the other one mooching on the brow of 
the pedestrian bridge over Princess Parkway in Hulme, a carpet 
of snow leading up to them. Eor 2015, Wiggins would stand in 
for Ian Curtis and three teammates from the new Wiggins racing 
squad would make up the rest of the band. 

At the Rapha Cycle Club the next morning, everyone agrees 
this is an excellent idea. Everyone also agrees it would be a 
considerable pain in the rump to fit in on a day already over- 
extended with commitments. Everyone secretly hopes that Brad 
will have forgotten the idea overnight or, more likely, arrive with 
a handful of new ones. 

When Wiggins does rock up — the only way to describe the 
arrival of a man in a chunky white cardigan, sous-vide skinny 
jeans, his hair defying Newtonian physics — he is early and 
relaxed. These are two qualities that have not always been in 
evidence during his career. He has endured a difficult couple 
of years since winning the Tour de Erance in 2012 with Team 
Sky and then claiming his fourth gold medal for Great Britain in 
the time-trial road race at the London Olympics; a knighthood 
and runaway victory in the most over-qualified BBC Sports 
Personality of the Year ever followed. Soon, however, Wiggins 
was usurped in the Team Sky pecking order by Chris Eroome — 
the Mark Antony to his Julius Caesar — and it started to look like 
his career was on the slide. He grew an exuberant beard, never an 
especially promising indication that someone isn’t enduring some 
kind of mid-life meltdown. 

But 35-year-old Wiggins appears to be turning it round. He 
uncoupled from Team Sky in April and announced the formation 
of Wiggins, a team with the modest aim of being unlike any 
other sporting enterprise in the world. On June 7, he set a Union 
Cycliste Internationale record, cycling 54.526km in one hour 
around London’s Olympic velodrome, a masochistic endeavour 
he’d insisted he was looking forward to, but after which he said, 
“I’m glad it’s done. That’s the closest I will come to knowing 
what it’s like to have a baby.” Next is a swansong on the track at 
the 2016 Rio Olympics, then retirement. Since 2012, his career 
has been guided by Simon Euller’s XIX Management; they 
believe that one day he could emulate another of their clients, 
David Beckham. 

As Wiggins takes a seat at the counter of the Rapha cafe, 
orders a cappuccino, I squint and try to imagine a new Beckham. 
The vision. I’ll be honest, doesn’t come fully formed: Wiggins 
is handsome, no doubt, but his limbs are wild and rubbery like 


Mr Tickle’s. I just don’t see him launching a range of signature 
Y-fronts any time soon. More than that, he’s just too much of an 
oddball — and I mean that as a compliment. 


Esquire: It’s Christmas Day, 1997, you’re 17. You cycle 130km from 
Kilburn in North London to Pontins in Camber Sands where your 
nan is cooking Christmas dinner. Did that seem like a weird thing 
to do? 

Bradley Wiggins: I never really thought of it like that at the 
time. My mum thought it was a good idea because the roads 
are empty on Christmas Day. So setting off from Kilburn, over 
Vauxhall Bridge, down through Brixton and Herne Hill and then 
straight out of London, there was nothing on the roads, jumping 
red lights. You couldn’t get lost, aside from ending up on the 
motorway, which I did at a certain point. But yeah, when I was 17 
I was so focused on what I wanted to be, and I just thought that no 
one else would be doing that. I thrived off that. I always found that 
the more extreme and the more eccentric I was, that’s what would 
separate me. I always felt that I needed that separation otherwise 
I’d just be like everybody else. 

ESQ: Do you still feel that need to be different now? 

BW: Yeah, I guess. I hadn’t really thought about it, but that has 
always stuck with me, really. It’s not a rebellious streak, it’s more 
a need to be different. On and off the bike. I just felt that if the 
team is doing seven hours, I’d want to do eight. I’d always need 
to do more. I knew that would make me better than everybody 
else. It has dwindled a bit as I’ve got older. Things change, your 
priorities change in life. So I’d never think of riding 100 miles on 
Christmas Day now, because I’ve got two kids and it’s selfish. And 
I’ve been successful and it’s almost like you don’t need to do that. 
ESQ: Do you think you changed as a person after 2012? 

BW: I think so. Maybe not changed as a person, but I think 
people’s perception of you changes a lot. Everything I achieve 
affects my family as well, and suddenly my kids’ dad became the 
most famous man in the country for a couple of weeks. So even 
walking through Manchester, it was just ridiculous. But I was 
very conscious of that and I obviously felt quite guilty, so that 
reflected in my mood with the team and the way I was riding. 

I almost resented all that success. 

ESQ: So it wasn’t everything you dreamed of? 

BW: I really struggled in the year after. At the time I didn’t realise 
it, but looking back now with the Olympics, it was all fun and 
joy and whenever you got a mention in Olympic circles it was 
all about the sport and about winning it. Whereas the Tour de 
France, it was January 2013 that Lance did his Oprah thing, and 
I was the current winner of the Tour, so it was all in a negative 
vein. Whichever bike race I went to as the Tour de France 
champion, it was always under this cloud of Lance Armstrong. 

I just ended up despising it. I couldn’t wait to get rid of that title 
of Tour de France champion. 

ESQ: But you can understand why people are suspicious of all 
professional cyclists, though? 

BW:I never wanted to become a martyr for, “I’m a clean winner 
of the Tour de France.” I sort of didn’t care what people thought. 

I knew that I’d done it, it was a challenge to me and I achieved © 
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"I was the current Tour de France champion when 
Lance Armstrong admitted doping. Whichever 
bike race I went to after that, it was always under 
this negative cloud. I just ended up despising it. 

I couldn't wait to get rid of that title of 

Tour champion" 
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it and I couldn’t invest the time and effort in proving to everyone 
that I’d done it properly. I just found it draining, really. A few years 
on now, looking back, I’m a lot prouder of that achievement, but at 
the time, I hated it, really. And obviously Chris Froome went into 
that Tour de France, dominated it and then he got all the questions 
asked of him. Then [Alberto] Contador came back, and now we’ve 
got the defending champion at the moment [Vincenzo Nibali], 
whose team [Astana] has had all sorts of problems [including 
multiple doping offences and allegations of bribery]. It seems to 
follow with the Tour de France, unfortunately. So yeah, it’s a bit 
of a love-hate relationship with the Tour. 

ESQ: Before you started Wiggins, did you ever consider going to 
another team and riding the Tour? Going up against Team Sky 
and Froome? 

BW: Yeah, last summer I did, definitely. But then I came round 
to the fact that I didn’t actually want to do that. 

ESQ: Why not? 

BW: Because I’d done it once. I like the idea of switching and 
changing. I never thought about trying to win two Tours de France 
or three; I thought about winning a Tour de France. And after 


I’d done that, I didn’t really feel the desire to try and win it again. 

So I brought it back to myself and thought, ‘What do I want to 
do?” That whole legacy, people saying, “How do you want to be 
remembered when you retire?” I never wanted to be a team captain 
on A Question of Sport and just some bloke who could tell funny 
jokes and be a bit stupid. I always thought that I wanted to be a lot 
deeper than that. I don’t want to end up making documentaries for 
ITV4 jumping off a cliff or something. I don’t see that as a legacy. 

Tightening a screw untii it breaks 

Wiggins has said that his life wouldn’t make a bad movie and his 
minders at XIX Management are people who can presumably make 
that happen. Certainly, the S 3 mopsis is a decent one: a kid grows up 
on a council estate in North London and his father, a professional 
cyclist, leaves him and his mother when he’s two. The dad, an 
Australian, is a bit of a wrong ’un: he’s a drinker who smuggles 
performance- enhancing amphetamines in his infant son’s nappies. 
Aged 12, the kid watches the cycling at the 1992 Olympics on the 
telly, in particular, Chris Boardman in the individual pursuit; it 
turns out that event was one of his dad’s specialisms, too. He tells 
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From left: Bradley Wiggins, 
while riding in his final year with 
Team Sky, seen preparing for 
stage five of the Amgen Tour 
of California in Santa Barbara, 
May 2014; competing in a time 
trial at the British Road Cycling 
Championships at Celtic Manor, 
Wales, June 2014; limbering up 
in preparation for the gruelling 
Paris-Roubaix race — known 
as the "Hell of the North" — in 
which the Olympic champion 
finished in ninth place, April 
2014 


his art teacher at school that he’s going to compete in the Olympics 
and win the Tour de France. The teacher tells him to get back to his 
drawing. Father and son eventually reconnect, but the relationship 
doesn’t hold and when the father dies after a drunken brawl in 
Australia, his son doesn’t attend the funeral. 

It was Lance Armstrong who said about cycling: ‘T didn’t do it 
for pleasure, I did it for pain.” What is perhaps most remarkable 
about Wiggins’ personal history is how unexceptional it is among 
bike racers. Many of the greatest riders have life stories that read 
like outlandish soap -opera plots. Yet somehow cycling, the most 
relentlessly brutal of sports, can also be cleansing, even liberating. 


ESQ: Have you ever worked out what it is about cycling that 
appeals to you? 

BW; I like the extremes it takes you to. I’ve always liked that. 

I guess that’s just a trait in me. You never know how hard to 
tighten something until it breaks. Like a screw: you’re tightening 
your saddle... And that’s the same with the human body: 
how hard can you train, or how far can you go before you go. 


“Ooh, I need a day off”? Because it’s amazing what the body is 
capable of doing. When you’re getting ready for the Tour, you 
can starve yourself to get down to a certain weight. Yet you’re 
still able to go and do six, seven hours on a bike without eating. 

I like the torture. 

ESQ: You like the torture? You lost 6kg before the 2009 Tour de 
France, right? 

BW: In some strange ways because it’s for a greater cause, not 
just doing it for the hell of it. You’re doing it for a performance 
gain. Certainly with the weight thing, as hard as it was to do, and 
it’s certainly not the way I would live my life in the normal world, 
but to see a minute’s gain on a hour-long climb for being a kilo 
lighter. Or being 200 watts stronger on an explosive sprint at the 
other end of the spectrum. I like the what-you-put-in-you-get-out 
philosophy. 

ESQ; The world hour record is a particularly extreme 
examination of that. Everyone who does it says it’s the most 
miserable hour of their life. Sarah Storey, Britain’s most successful 
female Paralympian, said that after her failed attempt in February 
and then said she’d never do it again... @ 
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"With the new team, Wiggins, we're not elite, 
we're not above everyone eise. This is an 
accessible sport and the thing that makes us 
different is that we can perhaps ride a bike 
faster than someone eise" 


BW: And she’s had a baby. So that’s quite something, isn’t it? [Prior 
to June 7] I said that to my wife: can’t believe I’m going to do it.” 
And she said, “Try having a baby.” 

ESQ: But that doesn’t put you off? 

BW: I’ve spoken to Chris Boardman about it at length because 
obviously he’s done quite a few of them. He said the first 20 
minutes are easy, then it starts biting and then the last 20 minutes 
are just the worst thing you are ever going to go through [laughs] . 
But that doesn’t frighten me, there’s something about that I look 
forward to, in a really strange way. There’s an attraction in that, it’s 
something that I want to experience. 

ESQ: Don’t you sometimes stare at your thumbs, where you’ve got 
the initials of your children’s names tattooed? 

BW:Ifmd it a focus point, a motivation, particularly when I’m 
time-trialling. Sometimes in those moments — say, 10 minutes 
before you get up to start the hour record and there’s 6,000 
people in the velodrome and live TV — it can feel like life or death. 
Like you’re going to the gallows. And in some ways that’s just a 
reminder: actually, hang on a minute, this isn’t life and death, just 
bring it back here, all you’ve got to do is ride a bike for an hour. 
You’re not going to get shot if you don’t do it. Or if I got 40 minutes 
into it and the pain was so much that I felt like giving up, they are 
like little reminders that you’re not necessarily doing it just for 
yourself Yeah, what kind of example is that to set? 

ESQ: There’s a story in your autobiography about how your wife, 
Cath, would lift your suitcases into the car, so you could save all 
your energy for cycling. Does that still happen? 

BW: No, not anymore. That was more before I left for the Tour, 
you’d done all this work and you’re lifting a 28kg case into the 
car and Cath would say, “I’ll do that, you’ll injure yourself or 
something.” But you almost become wrapped in cotton wool, too 
fragile to do anything, really. It’s quite a selfish existence when 
you’re a professional sportsman at that level. You’re somehow 
encouraged to become [obnoxious]. 

ESQ: And you didn’t want to be that guy? 

BW: It’s like, “I’m not getting up, I’m going to have an extra hour in 
bed because I’m a professional cyclist.” If any other human being 
did that, if a husband did that, they’d be a terrible husband or a 
terrible father. They won’t take the kids to the park because they’re 


lying on the sofa. Whereas as an athlete, you’re excused: “Oh, he 
can’t do that! He can’t go to the park, he needs to rest his legs.” 

And I find that quite difficult. Like, I love taking my kids to school 
in the morning, I don’t see that as a chore. I don’t want to miss out 
on that, because I think I’d regret that in years to come. And I think 
in 2012 1 just lived the life of a complete selfish git. I was so focused 
on winning the Tour. A lot of people use that as an excuse, they’ll 
carry on cycling because they think, “I’ll have an easier life then.” 

I never wanted to be like that. I try and put as much time and effort 
into my marriage and being a father as I do into cycling. I’ve been 
married for 12 years now and a lot of sportsmen end up retiring and 
getting divorced because they try to carry on living the life they led, 
which is a selfish one, really. Thinking they’re the priority and their 
existence is above everyone else’s. 

ESQ: And you don’t feel that now? 

BW: With the new team, Wiggins, we’re not elite, we’re not above 
everyone else. This is an accessible sport and the only thing that 
makes us different is that we can perhaps ride a bike faster than 
someone else. That’s what is so good about cycling. Families don’t 
go out on a Sunday and play rugby together: mum playing second 
row or whatever. But they can go out on their bikes together. That’s 
really unique. 

Winning a nation's approvai 

It’s unseasonably warm for both Manchester and spring; Wiggins 
looks out the window, starts to feel a pang that he’s not out on his 
bike. “I should be training today,” he sighs. “So I’ve got to go home 
tonight and do three hours on the turbo trainer. There’s no excuse.” 
The Joy Division homage will wait for another day. 

The reason he isn’t out riding is that he has to do publicity 
for the launch of the Wiggins racing squad. Ostensibly, the team 
— which is sponsored by Sky and outfitted by Rapha — has been 
created to give Wiggins the best chance of winning gold in the team 
pursuit at the 2016 Olympics. It will race on the road this summer, 
mostly in Britain, and next year it will go into the velodrome to 
ensure Wiggins and some of his team-mates are ready for Rio. 

This, however, makes Team Wiggins sound like more of a clinical, 
results- driven operation than it really is. The team is clearly a 
passion project, one its creator hopes will long outlast his own 
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Clockwise, from left: Bradley Wiggins, 
aged four, with a new bike; 2015 Tour 
of Qatar; on his way to gold in the 
men's individual pursuit final, Stuttgart, 
July 2003; leading the final stage to 
victory in the Tour de France, July 
2012; in race traffic during the Giro 
del Trentino road race, Italy, April 
2014; ascending the winner's throne 
to celebrate his gold in the Men's 
Individual Time Trial on day five of 
the Olympics, London 2012; Breaking 
the UCI Hour Record at the Lee Valley 
Velopark in June 2015. 


career on a bike. He has been closely involved in the design of the 
kit, drawing inspiration from the cyclist Tom Simpson, Britain’s 
first world champion, as well as Bobby Moore and The Who. He 
wants everything about Wiggins to feel iconic. 

‘T’d love to find the next Bradley Wiggins,” the current Bradley 
Wiggins says. Then, out of the window on the Rapha Cycle Club, 
he spots a busker, clearly down on his luck. “But I’d also like to find 
the fella over there playing the guitar, just change their life, because 
I think that sport and cycling in particular is the best way to do that.” 


ESQ: Is it not going to be a bit of a comedown now for you going 
to race in little events in places like Motherwell, Scotland? 

BW: There’s always this feeling that as an ex- winner of the Tour de 
France, you couldn’t step down a few of the ranks and come back 
and have a British team and race in the UK. People would perceive 
that as a step down. It’s a bit like Wayne Rooney going and playing 
in the third division. But I thought, ‘Well, actually, why not?” The 
British scene is thriving at home and also it would bring more 
kudos to the British system. 

ESQ: Will Wiggins feel very different to Team Sky? 

BW: I hope so. It’s not about us winning races; we are not results- 
based. Obviously, we have goals for Rio, to try and win Olympic 
gold, but we don’t need to win races to keep our sponsors, to keep 
funding coming in. We want to be destructive and be everything 
other teams aren’t, really. I think of some of the great sports teams 
around the world, particularly the All Blacks, and how admired 


they are in New Zealand. They are like the people’s team. It might 
be a bit aspirational, but certainly we want a feel of that in this 
country with this team. 

ESQ: How are you going to achieve that? 

BW: I guess the long of it is that this team is a reflection of me 
and my personality and my character and my morals and the 
things I believe in and the things I don’t believe in. That’s why 
my name’s on the jersey. It’s Team Wiggins and that encapsulates 
everything. I sort of discovered it myself as a person in 2012. 

I went into 2012 relatively unknown in the general public’s eyes 
and went through the whole year as myself and came out of 
it and people either loved you or they hated you. They fell in love 
with you for something, whether that was something genuine 
about you, or the things you said in interviews, or the way you 
conducted press conferences. This team’s not a vehicle for just 
saying the right things, because I see through that in other people 
when I watch sport on TV. I just think, “No, that’s so wet.” 

ESQ: If we look at your life as a movie, does it demand a happy 
ending at the Olympics? 

BW: Sometimes I think that. Then sometimes I hope it’s not 
defined on the last thing I do, because that’s dangerous as well. 

It’s a bit like a punch-drunk boxer who just goes for one more 
fight — your Ricky Hattons or Frank Brunos — and I don’t want it 
to be like that. Drogba won the Champions League with Chelsea 
and it was this amazing end and then he’s back there now. I mean, 
everyone wants a happy ending but we may go to Rio and finish 
second. That’s the beauty of sport: you just don’t know. © 
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Hard to believe in our hyper-connected world, 
but there was a time when to be a man meant to 
be strong, silent and, frequently, solitary. Having 
reached 30, an Esquire writer realised he couldn’t 
remember the last time he’d been truly alone — 
if, indeed, he ever had. How would he cope with 
seven days in the wild, cut-off from humanity, 
and without even his Instagram feed for company? 


''All of humanity’s problems stem from man’s inability to sit 
quietly in a room alone” 

BLAISE PASCAL, PENSEES 

I t's 3:35am. I am standing in an open doorway, peering 

into a dark wood, wearing only a pair of thermal long Johns. 
Snow is drifting onto my face from a moonlit sky. My heart is 
pounding. And I am holding an axe. 

Was it a falling tree branch that caused the noise that 
woke me? Or is there something out there, watching from the 
shadows? I strain to listen, but can hear nothing except my own 
breath and the slow whistle of the wind -whipped trees. 

I go back inside the hut, wedge a broom under the handle of the 
lockless door and put the axe by my bed. I lie down. I close my eyes. 

I add it up again: 62 hours, 35 minutes since I last saw or spoke to 
another human being. 

IL I 

What is human history, if not the story of man slowly becoming 
less alone? 

We began as disparate tribes, scattered across a giant and 
unfathomable Earth, unaware each other even existed. We settled 
and built communities. We explored, and merged civilisations. As 
the population grew, we invented new ways to communicate with 
each other — always quicker and from greater distances than before 
— the pinnacle of which is in your pocket or your hand right now. 

Along the way, solitude was part of the average human 
experience. Today, it has been all but eradicated from our lives. 

It’s not just deeply unfashionable, but entirely antithetical to the 
technological and social changes thrust upon us by the digital age. 

As social media and tech companies wrestle for our attention, 
they all fundamentally promise the same thing: wherever we are, 
whatever we’re doing, we never have to be on our own again. 

Pondering all of this about a year ago led me to a question that 
I’ll put to you now: when was the last time you were truly alone? 

By which I mean physically and mentally separated from everyone 
else in the world, for any significant length of time? 

The answer I came to was troubling. Never. Not as a child, 
growing up in a big family. Or a teenager, sending text messages 
late into the night. Or a student, part of the first generation to let 
Facebook run our social lives. 

And certainly not now, as a 30-year-old adult, who wakes in a 
house shared by three other people because I can’t afford to live on 
my own, and stands on a train so close to other people I can count 
the follicles on their necks as we zoom into the heart of one of the 
busiest cities in the world, where I sit in a crowded office and chat 
to colleagues and strangers on my computer, often at the same time, 
often for nine hours in a row. 

Nor, really, am I alone in the moments that bridge these 
moments — the strolls from room to room, office to carriage — when 
I am usually staring down at the palm of my hand as I walk, neck 


craned toward an email or Facebook or 
Twitter message, or else, in moments when 
dystopian visions of us slowly morphing 
into robots feel horribly prescient, staring 
dumbly at a screen trying to remember 
whether I had any reason to look at it other 
than to bask for a moment in its warm, 
comforting glow. 

Not only am I never truly on my own, 

I realised, but the prospect actually fills me 
with a sort of dread, a vague fear of being 
“disconnected” or “left out” echoed in the 
panic you feel when your phone battery 
is on its knees, or when you see photos being posted online from a 
great night out you’re missing — a modern sensation so prevalent 
it has been given its own internet acronym: FOMO, the Fear of 
Missing Out. 

And yet at the very same time, like most men, I am drawn to the 
idea of solitude. Why wouldn’t I be? The story of man on his own 
— unlimited by society, discovering greater truths about life and 
nature — can be found everywhere. It’s in the founding religious 
texts and the epic poems of the ancient world. It’s in Wordsworth’s 
hermit and Thoreau’s cabin. It’s in Hemingway’s noble fishermen 
and Clint Eastwood’s stoic cowboys and in Batman the tortured 
outsider, and all the other lone superheroes we cheer on. 

For modern man, pulled this way and that by family and work and 
their expanding carousel of demanding screens, what could be more 
romantic than standing somewhere, alone, and taking a deep breath? 

I consider all of this, and begin to hatch a plan. To leave. To cut 
myself off. To go cold turkey from the constant presence — physical 
or digital — of other people. To see what happens to my mind and 
test my lifelong, secret suspicion that I can’t really stand my own 
company. And that is how I find myself driving to the Scottish 
Highlands one cold February morning. 



The hut — or bothy — is in a fieid 
by a wood near a river in the 
Cairngorm National Park. It is 
completely isolated. The nearest 
building is the farmhouse, which is a 
couple of miles away; you need to 
walk over several fields before you 
can even see it. 

Inside the bothy there is I.5m x 2m 
of floor space. There is a bunk bed, a writing desk, a wood-burning 
stove and three lamps powered by — of all things in this part of the 
world — a solar panel built among the bushes outside. 

The day I arrive, it is snowing fiercely. Walter, the farmer who 
owns the land, offers me a lift in his Land Rover. We tumble over 
stark fields, churning clumps of mud that cling to us through the 
windowless doors, squinting as the small wipers struggle to beat 
back the snow. I am worried about my pile of supermarket grocery 
bags — what if they fall out the back? — as we struggle up the hill to 
my new home. 

Walter, a cheerful soul, helps me unload my cargo, explains 
where I chop the wood on a stump outside and points out the toilet, 
which is a hole behind a partial wooden frame further up the hill. 

“Come down to the farm for a beer if you get bored,” he offers as 
he leaves, a touch sooner than I would like. 

“Solitude is overrated.” 

These are the last words I hear from anyone for several days. 

Left alone, I stand rooted to the spot for a moment, then start 
pacing back and forth. It’s a strange situation and I don’t know © 
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what do with myself. Instinctively I reach for my phone — this is 
mad! Tell someone! Put it on Facebook! — but my phone isn’t there, 
it’s turned off in my bag, and it wouldn’t work here anyway 

So I start manically chopping wood. Even though Walter has 
left plenty to last the night, I line up the logs and hack away. I am 
rubbish at it: missing the logs altogether or sending useless shavings 
spiralling into the snow. 

Defeated, I stop and go back inside and try to sit down for a 
moment. A horrible sense of panic makes me stand back up. I try 
to read, but the silence is unbearably loud. There is a guitar in the 
bothy so I take it from the wall and start strumming some chords, 
singing gibberish to myself at the top of my voice. I stand up again. 

I sit. I reach for the bottles I’ve brought with me. I get stuck in. 

That night, I have a nightmare that wakes me with a start. I am 
running through a huge, busy city trying to find my way back to 
the bothy. None of the street signs make sense, and at every turn 
people try to attack me: crazy homeless people and drug addicts and 
prostitutes and gangs of angry men and drunks. I run and run until 
finally I get my phone out and ring someone for help. 

The voice on the other ends asks: “How do we know you are who 
you say you are?” 

“Google me,” I say over and over. “Just Google me.” 

The advice offered to me by people 

when I explain I am going to live by 
myself in the woods for a week varies 
from the sensible (“Develop a routine”) 
to the frankly awful (“Take some 
narcotics!”). 

But it is Michael Harris, the 
Canadian author who published a 
book in 2014 called The End of Absence: 
Reclaiming What We’ve Lost in a World of Constant Connection, to 
whom I pay most attention. 

“Remind yourself going into it that the extreme discomfort 
you’re going to feel is a withdrawal symptom, and it’s not 
necessarily going to stay,” he tells me over the phone a few days 
before I leave. 

Harris’s book is an attempt to discover how we can push back 
against the constant distractions of digital life and rediscover the 
benefits of being on our own. “We’re the first generation in history 
that has had more encounters with avatars than with real people, 
right? And I think we’ve become terrified of solitude,” he says. 
“Terrified of absences or daydreaming.” 

Like me, Harris decided to try and face his fears. He gave up the 
internet and his phone for an entire month, though not, it must be 
said, human contact altogether. Nevertheless, “crushing loneliness,” 
is how he describes the initial effects of his experiment. 

“You have to remember, people who design our online 
experiences have devoted enormous resources toward making them 
as addictive as possible,” Harris says. “Walking away from it makes 
you feel terrible, because suddenly all your magic powers are gone.” 

He is talking about the way email alerts and social media 
notifications are rewiring us by triggering endorphins in our brains. 

“You have to burrow through that discomfort before you start 
to see the rewards on the other side. When you’re living online, 
there is a certain apparatus of approval. What you do, what you 
think and what you believe is governed by certain corporate 
interests and the interests of your friends — something becomes 
worthy if it gets 12 retweets, say. 

“When you cut yourself off from the internet,” he says, “you’re 
forced to construct a personal approval system — something that is 
not beholden to the opinions of others. 


“People go online out of a selfish desire to have their own brand 
or ego promoted, but the paradox is that when you walk away from 
all that, you actually start to develop a rich interior life. You become 
a more interesting person.” 


The first 24 hours at the bothy are miserable. It’s cold and there’s no 
running water, so I have to collect wood, build a fire, take rainwater 
harvested from the roof and heat it on top of the stove before I 
can clean or cook. Meeting basic needs — warmth, hunger, thirst 

— requires a level of planning and effort I’m not used to, so I keep 
timing things wrong. I wake shivering before 6am and it takes me 
until eight to make a cup of coffee and a plate of scrambled eggs. 

Later, I go for a walk. The snow has melted overnight to reveal 
a stunning landscape of purples and greens that seem to shift in 
shape and hue with each passing hour of sunlight. But my thoughts 
and observations are all accompanied by a nagging impulse to share 
them — in a pithy line on Twitter, a sincere muse on Facebook, a 
#nofilter picture on Instagram — and not being able to do so makes 
me feel agitated and distracted. 

An irrational fear keeps flaring inside of me. I feel muzzled, 
like I’m walking in a vacuum. I console myself taking photos on 
my signal-less phone that I can show the world when this is over. 

It feels a bit like cheating. 

Time slows to an infuriating pace. Like a cartoon prisoner 
scratching lines into his cell wall, I begin to keep a mental tally of 
the hours that have elapsed, and the hours I have left on my own. As 
night sets in, my loneliness intensifies. Sitting in the midst of the most 
breathtaking scenery I have ever seen, I feel daunted and depressed. 

In an interview with The Boston Globe in 2011, Eric Klinenberg, a 
sociologist at New York University, argued that, “There is so much 
cultural anxiety about isolation... we often fail to appreciate the 
benefits of solitude. There is something very liberating for people 
about being on their own. They’re able to establish some control 
over the way they spend their time.” 

In 2015, it certainly feels like “control” over our time is 
something we’ve surrendered. At the beck and call of our computers 
and devices — or rather, the friends and strangers we communicate 
with through them — we are either being reactive (“Wait a sec, 

I just have to reply to this message”), or proactively repackaging 
our experiences the moment they happen, sending them out for the 
approval of our online audiences through social media. 

Flitting back and forth between these two opposing settings 

— reactive and proactive, forwards and backwards — what we rarely 
seem to do anymore is be still or contemplative, neither responding 
to nor eliciting the views of others. Rarely, in other words, are we 
simply alone. 

In that same Boston Globe article — titled “The Power of Lonely” 

— journalist Tim Gabor refers to Harvard studies that indicate 
“people form more lasting and accurate memories when they’re 
alone,” while others suggest they become “more capable of empathy 
towards others”. 


On the second day I see the sheep. 

They’re waiting for me at the bottom of the hill, two gangs of 
10 or so, standing at either end of the path; an ambush. I freeze 
and look from side to side. They look back, perfectly still except 
for their lower jaws, which grind from side to side with a sort of 
pitying nonchalance. I am reminded of a friend’s prediction for my 
trip — “It’ll be like Withnail and I, only without T’!” — and worry for 
a moment they might charge at me. 
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Don’t be silly, sheep don’t charge. But 
what about Highland sheep? With big 
horns? How do I know? I venture a step 
in their direction over the morning’s 
fresh layer of snow and they scatter and I 
remember sheep are just woolly cowards. 

The next day, I pass the sheep again, 
this time roaming as one big gang. I stop 
and stare. They stop and stare back, all in 
a row. This time I talk to them. 


Time slows to 
an infuriating 
pace. Like a 
cartoon prisoner 
scratching lines 
into his cell wall, 
I begin to keep 
a tally of the hours 
I have left on 
my own. Sitting 
amid the most 
beautiful scenery 
I have ever seen, I 
feel daunted and 
depressed 


“Hello, sheep,” I say, surprised at 
hearing my own voice for the first time in days. It sounds low 
and silly. 

“What’s happening?” I ask. 

The sheep don’t respond. I try again, only in sheep language. 
“Baaa,” I shout at them, getting the accent down pretty well. 


“BAAA!” 


A touch of desperation is creeping into my voice. The sheep 
don’t respond. The sheep get bored and walk off The sheep think 
I’m an idiot. 


In May 2014, the author Ruth Thomas published an article in the 
New Statesman called “The Importance of Being Lonely”. 

In it, she describes travelling to a pretty cottage in Warwickshire 
to spend a fortnight working on her next novel and discovering, to 
her horror, that she couldn’t work out how to connect to the internet. 

“What followed, frankly, was one of the loneliest and most 
panicky episodes of my life,” she wrote. 

“Not needing to even speak for hours — days! — felt extremely 
strange. And when there’s no-one else around to see what you’re 
doing, even something like sitting on a chair or switching on a kettle 
or deciding to go outdoors for a bit all took on an existential kind of 
enormity.” 

She described her thought process over the fortnight as going 
like this: 

“a) Oh God, I’m really lonely 

b) This reminds me of my childhood 

c) Will my family ever forgive me? 

d) I have to start writing something 

e) Oh! I’m beginning to enjoy myself” 


On the fourth day the electricity runs out at the bothy. It means no 
lamplight for the evening. This spurs me into a satisfying frenzy of 
tidying and wood chopping so that I can cook at dusk, which I do: 
watching the sun fade through the windows and night draw slowly 
across sky like a blanket. 

I load the fire, and light what feels like a hundred candles, 
bracing myself for the difficult night ahead. Exhausted, I sit and 
read to pass the time, leaning the pages of my book towards the 
flickering lanterns and stretching my toes to the edge of the fire as 
the flames crack and pop. 

For some reason, the incredible silence that to this point has felt 
so overwhelming starts to feel enticing. Without thinking, I begin 
to read out loud — quietly at first, then at the top of my voice. I 
stand and open up my chest and slowly and luxuriously enunciate a 
novel I’d always struggled to finish, but that I now find captivating 
(The Great Gatshy — ironically a tale of endless parties and excess), 
repeating passages I like, giving the characters voices. 

I go on like that for hours, stopping only to thumb morsels 
of Stilton into my cheeks or sip a little dram over the roof of my 
tongue. It feels strangely thrilling, being there in the still night 
talking to myself, like I’m shedding an inhibition I didn’t know I 


had. From time to time, I glance out of the windows of the bothy, 
where the shadows no longer seem to curdle with malice but yield 
beneath the stars that are gathered fat and low in the sky, like a 
festival crowd. 

The next day I wake in high spirits. The snow has melted again. 
Spring sunshine squints through the trees. I leave my camera 
behind and go looking for the sheep, who have vanished. So I walk 
on, through fields and woodland, past felled trunks and shivering 
saplings and over mounds of moss that collapse like sand beneath 
your feet. 

I come to the edge of a lake. There’s a path that goes a long way 
around it but I want to stay close to the water’s edge, so I instead 
climb through patches of spiky bushes and push through clutches 
of pine trees, tracing the sooty bank over rocks and brooks until I 
reach the opposite end of the lake, where I stand, and breathe, and 
close my eyes. 

It occurs to me that for the first time, I don’t wish anyone 
else was there with me. I don’t want my girlfriend or my mates 
or — heaven forbid — my Twitter followers infringing upon this 
moment. I don’t want to have to worry about what they think. I am 
happier on my own, just looking and listening, drawing the cool air 
slowly into my lungs. 

I walk a little farther and lie down on the pine-scattered floor. I 
dislodge a few cones from my back. I look up at the peaks of the trees 
as they sway in the wind, and laugh out loud at nothing in particular. 


The final days pass the same 
as the first: I chop, I build fires, 

I eat, I sleep, I rest. Only I am 
thinking differently: my mind has 
clicked into a gear it has never 
used before. I begin to take 
pleasure in cutting the wood, 
getting better at it until I am 
dicing the logs like they’re 
onions. Instead of counting down 
the hours like a prison sentence, 

I am content to let them drift by. 

I sit and write like I did when I was a teenager — sloppily but 
freely — trying to describe the view outside the front door of the 
bothy, the way the reds and purples mingle with the greens and 
browns, the way turquoise fur quivers on the branches of the trees. 

I start to think of others fondly, rather than panic because 
they’re not there. 

I start to enjoy my own company. 

I stop sleeping with the axe. 

On the last day, Sophie the photographer arrives. She knows 
Scotland well, and teaches me about the wildlife. We share my last 
tin of soup. I am glad of her company. 

At the end of our day together, my solitude already broken, I ask 
her to drop me off at the nearest pub, where I prop up the bar and 
eat a trout and sink a few beers and enjoy the chaos of the crowds, 
marvelling at the way the same set of features — nose, eyes, mouth 
— can produce such wildly different faces. 

At dawn on the final day, I wake up, leave the bothy with my bags 
and set off over the hills to catch my train back home to London. 

I stop several times to try and absorb every last detail: how the 
water flows in the river, how the fields look in the early light, how 
the white-topped mountains peer imperiously from the horizon. 

As I reach the final field, I see something in the corner of my 
eye. Twenty or so cotton buds bumbling on the breeze: the sheep, 
running towards me. I stop and stare. They stop and stare back. 

I nod goodbye. They say nothing. I get on my way. 0 
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THE THREE-DECADE WAR BETWEEN TURKISH AUTHORITIES AND THE KURDISTAN WORKERS' 
PARTY (PKK), ENDED IN A ERAGILE TRUCE TWO YEARS AGO. BUT EAMILIES STILL GATHER ON THE 
STREETS OE ISTANBUL TO GRIEVE EOR THE THOUSANDS OE YOUNG MEN WHO WERE TAKEN 
DURING THE CONELICT AND WHOSE EATE IS STILL UNKNOWN. 

BY STEPHEN STARR 



n May 2004, Nurettin Basci was travelling on a 
motorbike through the Turkish city of Adana with 
Siyar Perincek, the son of a human rights defender, 
riding pillion. As they drove through the streets, an 
unmarked police car sped up from behind to overtake 
them. When it drew level, one of the three plain- 
clothed security officers inside the car opened the 
door, knocking the pair on to the ground. Perincek 
was shot on the spot and died two days later. Basci 
fled from the scene but was quickly apprehended by 
the police. 

He later told a lawyer what happened next. “They hung me up 
by my tied hands and pushed the chair... I was subjected to hunger 
and went without water; I was not allowed to go to the toilet for 
two days... They told me that they would kill me.” 

Despite the gruesome detail of Basel’s tale, thousands of other 
young Turkish men — chiefly Kurds like Basci and Perincek, but 
also leftist Turks who supported violent opposition to the state 
during the 1980s and 1990s — weren’t as lucky. Basci at least got to 
tell of his torture. Across Turkey, and particularly in the Kurdish 
southeast, an estimated 10,000 men went missing during the 
1980s and 1990s at the hands of state-backed paramilitaries and 
security personnel. 

The campaign to have Turkish authorities take responsibility 
for these disappearances and presumed extrajudicial killings 
has become a key facet in talks to end a 30-year war between the 
Turkish government and militant Kurds led by the Kurdistan 
Workers’ Party (PKK). But in reality, the roots of the conflict go 
much further back. 


FOURTEEN MILLION KURDS LIVE IN TURKEY 

with roughly the same figure scattered across northern Iran, Iraq 
and Syria. A mostly Sunni Muslim group with a culture distinct 
from that of their host countries, their situation has long caused 
problems in the region. They were in almost constant revolt 
against their Ottoman overlords during the 19th century. And 
following the creation of Turkey in 1923 the newly minted state 
deployed brutal means in its attempts to subdue 
adherence to Kurdish customs and culture. This 
was particularly evident in 1937-38 when around 
60,000 Kurds and Alevis (another minority group) 
were killed by authorities. 

This process continued throughout the 20th 
century. Turkish Kurds were the subject of 
government initiatives, including forced migration 
that was designed to quell their restive actions and 
national identity. 

In response to these measures, and inspired by 
changing political currents in Latin America and 



the Soviet Union, the 1970s saw revolutionary leftist Kurds take 
up arms to defend themselves against the state. This was also the 
time when the idea of a Kurdish state became a political goal. 
Following the 1980 military coup in Turkey, which lasted for three 
years, hundreds of thousands of Turks were detained, hundreds 
more executed, and the country’s parliament was dissolved. 
During this dark chapter in Turkey’s history, security and military 
organisations rounded up and detained thousands of suspected 
leftists, militant Kurds and their sympathisers. Villages and 
houses in the Kurdish-majority southeast were razed and regional 
emergency rule implemented. A “village guard” system was put 
in place in areas where secessionist Kurds were popular, with the 
result that hundreds of young men disappeared overnight. 

While the majority of extrajudicial internments occurred in 
the Kurdish regions, many citizens of Kurdish origin were also 
taken from the streets of Istanbul, as has been documented by 
rights groups such as Amnesty International. A culture of fear and 
distrust pervaded the entire country as the military went to war 
on a section of its people. 

In retaliation the PKK had amassed an army of 15,000 fighters 
by the early 1990s and could call on tens of thousands more part- 
time guerrilla members in Turkey, Iran and Iraq. The government 
moved divisions of troops and heavy military hardware into the 
southeast, and mounted major operations to combat them. 

A 1993 Human Rights Watch report found that: “Turkish 
governments have used harsh measures in their efforts to 
suppress the Kurds and make them assimilate... People have been 
sent to prison merely for acknowledging in public that there are 
Kurds in Turkey.” 

The renewed assimilation attempts included closing Kurdish 
newspapers and enforcing a strictly nationalist version of 
history in school curriculums. But the chief tactic was the forced 
movement of Kurds from their towns and villages to larger cities 
elsewhere in Turkey. 

A failure of justice and the government’s silence over the 
whereabouts of the missing has for many Kurdish families been a 
key reason to support and shelter for decades militant Kurds who 
have killed Turkish soldiers. Overcoming this distrust and mutual 
enmity will be a long, slow process. 


TO KEEP ALIVE THE MEMORY OF 
THE DISAPPEARED, agroup that came 
to be known as the “Saturday Mothers” has been 
meeting on a busy Istanbul street every weekend 
since the 1990s to highlight the disappearances 
and presumed murders by state forces of their 
sons, husbands and fathers. Each week they call 
on the government to tell the truth about what has 
happened over the decades. © 
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This process of reconciliation did begin in a roundabout way 
during the Ergenekon trials that began in 2008. The hearings 
led to military officers, opposition politicians and other officials 
going to jail for allegedly attempting to overthrow the ruling 
Justice and Development Party (AKP). The Ergenekon trials were 
also instrumental in shedding light on the actions of security 
personnel in the southeast during the 1990s. Some among the 
accused were people notorious in the Kurdish regions of Turkey 
for enforcing disappearances and other clandestine activities. 

“When that opened, it heightened awareness about what 
happened and the suggestion that it would lead to prosecutions 
in the future,” says Emma Sinclair-Webb of Human Rights Watch. 
“There was a fair amount of interest at the time.” 

Since coming to power in 2003, the AKP, led by Recep Tayy^P 
Erdogan as prime minister, before becoming president in 2014, 
has moved Turkey away from the threat of military intervention, 
coups and instability associated with army rule. Later, in 
February 2011, Erdogan met with families of the missing, and 
said the government would not hide behind excuses. By then, 
the lot of Kurds had improved significantly, with Kurdish- 
language institutes and television stations opening in 2004 and 
2009, respectively. 


The most significant step towards ending the 30-year 
conflict came in March 2013 when a ceasefire was called, and an 
estimated 2,000 PKK rebel fighters departed Turkish territory to 
their bases in the mountains of northern Iraq. 

Observers say that as part of Erdogan’s mission to be 
remembered as a great Turkish leader and to win over new voters 
at election time, he and the AKP have gone to lengths to attempt 
to solve the conflict, when many previous governments have 
failed or actively inflamed it. 

So, while the AKP and pro -government media outlets have 
continued to refer to PKK-led violence as terrorism, they have 
also, for example, granted better prison conditions for the 
imprisoned leader of the PKK, Abdullah Ocalan, who has been 
incarcerated since 1999, serving a life sentence for treason. 

But Erdogan’s promises are not the first to be heard by Kurds 
from the mouth of a head of government. Former Prime Minister 
Suleyman Demirel claimed in 1991 that he, too, would restore 
Kurds’ cultural rights and end the paramilitary village guard 
system that terrorised thousands of civilians. In reality, the 
situation for civilians worsened thereafter. 

“There are up to 20 trials ongoing today that are associated 
with abuses in the 1990s; they are limping along. There is 
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I "ACROSS TURKEY AND PARTICULARLY 
IN THE KURDISH SOUTHEAST, AN 
ESTIMATED 10,000 MEN WENT MISSING 
DURING THE 1980S AND 1990S 
AT THE HANDS OF STATE-BACKED 
PARAMILITARIES AND SECURITY 
PERSONNEL" 


[Previous spread, right] Turkish as the Saturday Mothers, the group 

president Recep Tayyip Erdogan gathered on October 25, 2014 for the 

at an election rally in June 2015. 500th time since their first gathering 

[This spread] People hold pictures of in the mid-1990s, to protest the 

disappeared people as they gather disappearance of people in recent 

on Istiklal Avenue in Istanbul. Known decades. 


entrenched impunity in Turkey when it comes to serious human 
rights abuses,” says Emma Sinclair-Webb of Human Rights 
Watch. “The government doesn’t say anything at all.” The fact 
that many of these trials have been moved to provinces hundreds 
of kilometres away from families’ homes makes it difficult for 
them to follow court proceedings. 

Turkey’s commitment to the peace process was also severely 
questioned following the battle for Kobane in Syria last October. 
Authorities blocked Kurds from crossing into Syria to defend the 
mainly Kurdish population living in the border town from an 
onslaught by ISIS jihadists. This has left many Kurds as sceptical 
as ever of the government’s intentions and desire to grant Kurds 
lasting equal rights. 


THE SCENE ON THE GROUND in Kurdish majority 
southeast Turkey suggests something not quite right. Perhaps 
the most visually unsettling feature upon visiting the region is 
the complete absence of trees along the flat border with northern 
Iraq and Syria. In the 1990s, the military deforested kilometre 
after kilometre to deprive militants from any natural cover, with 
the result that PKK members could no longer move from towns 


and cities along and across the border. Since then they’ve been 
forced to move to the rugged Qandil Mountains to hide and plot 
their next moves. Gendarmerie watchtowers dot the landscape 
and checkpoints are common. Buses, taxis and cars are all 
stopped and searched. It feels more like Baghdad in 2003 than a 
European Union candidate country. 

But one need not go as far as these southern borderlands to 
find victims of state terrorism. Cemil Kirbayir disappeared after 
being taken into custody in the Istanbul suburb of Avcilar in 
October 1980, just weeks after the military coup and crackdown. 
On a recent Saturday morning, his brother, Mikail, travelled 
two hours to take part in one of the Saturday Mothers’ rallies. 
“When the protesters went to meet President Erdogan, he told 
us. We must research what happened,’ but there is still no case 
investigating his [Cemil’s] disappearance,” Mikail says, 35 years 
of pain etched across his face. “We know they killed my brother.” 

His frustration is compounded by Turkey’s statute of 
limitations, which states that many crimes committed more than 
20 years in the past cannot be investigated or tried. “This means 
a lot of the cases from the 1990s have already timed out,” says 
Sinclair-Webb. 

Yesim Yildiz, a PhD candidate at University of Cambridge, 
is a specialist on the issue. “Truth and justice for human 
rights violations committed against Kurds during the 1990s 
have been key issues for the Kurdish movement,” she says. 

“A truth commission that would investigate such abuses 
and bring the perpetrators to justice is one of the demands of 
the PKK for peace.” 

But there’s a bigger game at play that links the fate of the 
disappeared with wider regional politics. Kurds across the 
region have for hundreds of years cherished the idea of carving 
out an independent Kurdish state, Kurdistan, on territory 
that currently makes up Iran, Iraq, Syria and Turkey. Kurds in 
Iraq, where the Kurdish Regional Government lays claims to 
billions of gallons of oil and gas, are closest to reaching that goal. 
Naturally, the governments of these four countries are loathe to 
cede any territory to their Kurdish communities, as are major 
international interests such as the United States and Europe, 
who fear the breakup of a host of Levantine countries along 
sectarian lines. 

The collapse of the central state in Iraq and Syria has already 
made this scenario more likely, as it has played into the hands of 
separatist Kurds in Turkey, Syria and Iraq, who are growing in 
military and diplomatic power. Their militias have been fighting 
to oust ISIS and Syrian government forces with success. This 
is good news for Turkey’s government as it is one of the biggest 
opponents of Syria’s Bashar al-Assad. The AKP would like 
nothing more than to show off a peace deal with the PKK as the 
crowning glory of its domination of modern Turkish politics. 
However, the events of Kobane have made Kurds suspicious, 
while the AKP’s election setback in June, where it failed to 
secure a majority, means it may be forced to go into a coalition. 
This would most likely be with the Nationalist Movement Party 
(MHP), a right-wing group and third-largest political party that 
is vehemently opposed to dealing with the PKK. 

At the Saturday Mothers protest, Hanim Tosun, the wife of 
Fehmi Tosun, who was kidnapped by “men carrying walkie- 
talkies” in 1995, has less complex but no less noble hopes and 
goals. “We are asking what happened to him. We want to get our 
own grave for him,” she says. “We want his bones back and we 
want justice.” @ 
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T o paraphrase Eighties art- rockers 

Talking Heads’ immortal lyrics: “And 
you may find yourself, staying in a 
15-star hotel... And you may find 
yourself, in the most dramatic 
landscape in the world... And you 
may find yourself, behind the wheel 
of a high-performance automobile that’s just slain a deer... 
And you may find yourself, about to tuck into a dish of the 
potentially poisonous piscine delicacy, fugu... And you may 
well ask yourself., well, how did I get here?” 

And more to the point, will I survive? Survive not simply 
eating the fugu, a dish made using parts of the puffer fish, 
and much beloved of the morbid Japanese, who savour the 
risk of a lethal dose of tetrodotoxin (more than 1,200 times 
stronger than cyanide) quite as much as they do its unique 
taste, but survive much longer at all. Because, looking down 
into my dish of raw fishy bits, it occurs to me my goose may 
well be cooked, and by eating it I will have inadvertently 
completed a bucket list I never realised I was drawing up. 

But ignorance of the law is no defence, and given the rigours 
of contemporary life, with its insistence that we wring every 
last tepid drop of pleasure from the damp flannel of existence, 
having done all the things I ever wanted to do in my life, 
clearly my days, hours, minutes even, must be numbered. 

I never paid much attention to the phenomenon of the 
bucket list, to me it was simply another instance of the way 
we egg each other on to take a hedonistic and self-centred 
view of our own mortality. The notion that hang-gliding off 
Mount Fuji, or cuddling with manatees in the Florida Keys, 
or sucking on the Koh-i-Noor diamond as if it were a Murray 
mint, could somehow mitigate the horrors of a terminal 
illness has always struck me as being on the side of absurdity 
known as “revolting”. As the poet John Donne 
wrote: “No man is an island entire of itself; 
every man is a piece of the continent, 
a part of the main”; whereby it follows 
that should you be granted a preview 
of the abyss about to swallow you, 
the important thing is to make 
your peace with your fellow men, 
not take them for a valedictory 
bungee jump. 

I’ve never been bungee 
jumping at all, but somehow 
I don’t think that’ll save me 
because I have been white- 
water rafting, and as any serious 
bucket-list- compiler knows, it’s one 
or the other. I did it against my will: 
my then teenaged children insisted on 
it. Yet despite kicking and screaming al the 
way to the launching- off point when we were 
slaloming down the Tully River in North Queensland 
with our raft master screeching, “This is how we do it, yeah! 
Doggie style!” then vigorously miming a sex act, I did manage 
to forget my abject terror. Why? Because I was so bloody 
intent on saving my soaked skin. 

It does strike me as, um, paradoxical, that anyone 
who knows they’re about to die should want to take part 
in a potentially fatal activity. I suppose the logic is that you 
can properly relax and enjoy it because it hardly matters if 


you pop your clogs. Either this, or possibly for some 
sanctity- of-life types, putting a dangerous sport on 
your bucket list is a way of inadvertently procuring 
assisted suicide. 

But I say: why wait until you’re dying to off 
yourself? Surely one of the most adrenalised activities 
imaginable would be booking an appointment with 
Dignitas, flying to Zurich, entering the pokey room 
where you’re meant to do the dreaded deed, and when you’re 
presented with the foaming glass of sodium pentobarbital, 
taking a big gulp and holding it in your mouth for a few 
seconds before spitting it back into the concerned Swiss 
face hovering over you. Okay, I’ve wandered off topic... still, 
you can understand why: I’m still sitting here staring at my 
fugu while contemplating the possibility of my imminent 
extinction, so it’s hardly surprising. Now, where were we? 

Ah, yes, I was casting my mind back over my life to see 
whether I really have done everything I ever wanted to do 
(in which case I’ve had it), or if there’s at least one unfulfilled 
desire to keep me hanging from the cliff- edge of existence. 


I t may be bungee jumping or 
white-water rafting when 
it comes to bucket lists, but 
that by no means covers all 
the available thrills; being 

in mortal danger does indeed add a piquancy to life, and can 
I put my hand on my still loudly beating heart and swear I’ve 
had my fair share? Well, let’s quickly run through this sub- 
list: I. Been held up at gunpoint (check); 2. Overdosed 
on narcotics (check); 3. Been lost in the desert (check); 

4. Been in a car crash (several); 5. Survived a terminal illness 
(check); Swum with sharks l (check); 7. Been 
lost in the mountains in a whiteout (check); 

8. Flown in the cockpit of a commercial 
airplane (double check). I know, 

I know. Number 5 looks a bit like 
my attempted-assisted-suicide- 
for-kicks fantasy, but in my 
defence, beating off the Grim 
Reaper does make you feel 
wonderfully, uh, alive. 

I’d been out on the lash 
all night with the writer and 
film-maker Jonathan Meades, 
a man of prodigious appetites. 

At 4am, we were chucking back 
Marc de Bourgogne in his writing 
hut somewhere in the Kilburn wilds; 
at Ham, I was driving through the 
Euston underpass when I became aware 
of a throbbing in the knuckle of my left index 
finger. I paid it no mind. I was booked, together 
with my car, on the “deerstalker express” to 
Inverness that evening, and given the price of the 
ticket there was no way I could miss the train. By 
the time I got to the station, however, my left 
hand had swollen to the size of a grapefruit. 

I entered my designated sleeping 
compartment to find my bunkmate 
already there: an agitated Scotsman O 
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with wild eyes. I offered him a dram from my bottle. He 
upended it, necked about half, set it down, wiped his mouth 
and said: “Have you any idea what it’s like to be trapped in a 
confined space with a potentially violent man?” 

“I’m beginning to get an idea,” I replied, insouciantly. 

Then he told me his story: he’d been a prison officer during 
a prison riot and was held hostage, abused and tortured for 
days. I might’ve felt anxious if it weren’t for the fact — I 
realised later — that I was running a triple-figure fever. 
During the jolting night, my grapefruit hand transmogrified 
into a melon one and there were black streaks of sepsis 
running up my arm. The marvellous thing about being that ill 
is denial. I tell you, it’s a life-saver: I looked at my melon hand 


his oath; and although I made a similar one when I hobbled 
out of Balfour Hospital, I too soon let it drop, like a crumpled 
tissue of lies, beside life’s high road. 

The Buddha was once asked what the strangest truth 
about humanity was; he thought for a moment then 
answered: “That we may all die at any moment, yet we all 
behave as if we’re going to live forever.” Well, I’m guilty 
as charged: I’ve had my fair share of life-threatening 
experiences, but they’ve never taught me to savour the 
moment. Instead, like all the rest of us naked apes, I’ve spent 
the balance of my life chasing status, money, sex, power 
and extreme experiences of one sort or another, without 
ever questioning what was driving me on so remorselessly. 


The strangest truth about humanity is 
"That we may all die at any moment, yet we 
behave as if were going to live forever” 


and thought, “Humph, better pop into the doctor and get 
some antibiotics, that looks a little nasty.” I was booked on the 
ferry to the Orkney Islands; the train was late and I had only a 
couple of hours to do IIO miles over icy, switchback Highland 
roads in a rust-bucket with wheels. 

I drove like the clappers; fortunately the car was a 
Citroen with a dashboard-mounted shift, so I could 
change gear with my left melon... sort of. After 120 
minutes of slippin’ anna slidin’, I pulled to the end 
of the jetty just as the ferry was setting sail. This 
being a remote part of the world where people help 
each other rather than merely observing health 
and safety, the captain stopped, backed up, and as 
the car- deck door was lowered, his crew roundly 
abused me. Still, I made the ferry, and it was just as 
well, because a week later, when I finally regained my 
right mind, in the Balfour Hospital outside the main 
Orcadian town of Kirkwall, the doctor told me when 
I’d lurched in I’d had about six hours to live. It was 
septicaemia, naturally: an opportunistic bacterial infection 
attacking a man who laboured under the delusion that he had 
an eye for the main chance. It took me a month to recover. 
Still, the whole experience was paradoxically life enhancing, 
for a while. 

N ut job and Russian novelist Fyodor 

Dostoevsky was subjected to a horrifying 
mock- execution when he was a young man. 
The Tsarist authorities had arrested him 
together with other members of a radical 
discussion group. They were all tried, sentenced, then led 
out onto the parade ground of the Peter and Paul Fortress, 
where, just as the first three condemned were being tied 
to the posts and the firing squad was loading its rifles, 
the messenger came with their reprieve. Writing later, 
Dostoevsky said that when he realised he was spared 
he swore that he would savour every single second of 
life left to him, never forgetting the awfulness of his 
ordeal. But things being the way they are (you wake up 
one morning with a hideously painful hangnail, the next 
tormented by an Ed Sheeran song), Dostoevsky soon forgot 



My greatest ambitions in life — to witness the births of 
my children, to have a book published and to bathe in the 
Ganges — passed me by in something of a blur, especially 
the latter since I’d shared a chillum full of narcotics with a 
naked holy man, before lowering myself into the bacillus- 
swarming waters. I was in search of enlightenment and 
union with the great cosmic cycle of being, but about 
halfway across I collided with a dead water buffalo, 
went under and came up spluttering. Dysentery 
was a foregone conclusion, but then it almost 
always is. A couple of months later I was lying, 
legs akimbo, on an examination couch in London’s 
Hospital for Tropical Diseases while a medic 
peered up my rear end through an aluminium 
tube. It was an innocent era — they’d only recently 
introduced the tube — and I asked him: “What can 
you see up there?” To which he replied, slightly 
petulantly, “Just some rather rabbity-looking faeces...” 

In retrospect, I’m not quite sure I ever had any sort of life- 
plan beyond debagging to bag these sorts of experiences. 

I’ve held a life-size gold effigy of Kate Moss and played 
catch with Damien Hirst's $75m diamond skuii; I’ve seen 
my name up in lights outside the National Theatre (albeit 
spelt incorrectly), and I’ve danced the night away 
in the samba- and -drug crazed favelas of 
Rio; I’ve bantered with Jack Nichoison 
(I asked him if he “got out much”, a 
startlingly good conversational entree, 

I’m sure you’ll agree); I’ve created life and 
I’ve taken life away (I believe I mentioned 
the deer- slaying earlier), yet it’s only 
now, as in my fugue I stare at my fishy 
fugu-nemesis, that I realise what it’s all been 
about: the bucket list. And now I do, at long last, take time to 
properly consider it, I think back over the last few weeks and 
realise I’ve been saying my goodbyes: meeting up with friends 
I haven’t seen in years; visiting my childhood home and other 
places that have emotional resonance; and I’ve also been 
delivering little valedictory homilies to my children of this 
form: “Remember, the most important thing in life — more 
important than love, or health, let alone success — is to 
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maintain well-wiped kitchen surfaces. It doesn’t matter how 
dirty the cupboards are, what matters is what’s on show.” 

Wise guff, I’m sure you’ll agree, and in line with this 
newfound sagacity I’ve found my own priorities have also 
been shifting. I no longer think about the peak experience 
lying in wait for me a year or five ahead — hell, I scarcely 
consider what’ll be occurring in five months’ 
time — what matters is the here and now, 
what matters is just being and, most 
importantly, being with the ones 
I love. I’ve taken to compiling 
miniature bucket lists (feel free 
to visualise at this point, one of 
those dinky little zinc buckets 
high-end burger joints have 
taken to serving fries in) 
that set out the experiences 
I’d like to have should my 
life be spared for the next 
five minutes. A sample 
list reads: I. Scratch my 
backside; 2. Breathe; 3. See 
the colour orange; 4. Think 
about the most pendulous 
appendage I ever saw (a Russian 
bathing in the Black Sea in 1998, 
an astonishing sight, albeit trumped 
by the experience of my friend, Sarah, 
who saw a woman with no nipples in a 
Turkish bath in Istanbul in 1989); 5. Make a cup 
of tea. Each time I’ve done all the things on a list, I take a 
further deep breath, listen to the muffled beating of my heart, 
then begin compiling another. 

This is my quandary: is it my compiling and fulfilling of 
the mini-bucket lists that’s actually keeping me alive? And 
if so, will I have to write and execute lists faster and faster 
in order to avoid the axe I can feel whirring about my head? 
At least when I was inadvertently compiling The Big List 
which was, it transpires, my life, the lag between deciding on 
an experience and having it was long enough for me to get 


surprising, given most human interaction consists in the 
articulation of this want or that need, and I no longer have 
any of my own. The philosopher Arthur Schopenhauer — 
who was frankly something of a grouch — believed that the 
only force which mattered or even existed in the cosmos 
was desire. This universal desire is, he thought, expressed 

in our lust for life (and our life of lust), and in the 
shivering-into -being of all the other entities 
we see around us. When I realised the 
rather tatty spider plant squatting 
seemingly inert on my desk was in 
truth seething with desire it gave 
me quite a... turn. 

I felt still queasier when 
I walked out into the garden 
and sensed the desire 
burgeoning all around: 
in the moist, labial petals 
of the flowers and the 
plants’ turgid thrusting 
stalks; in the neighbourhood 
dogs’ hungry barks, and the 
marauding foxes’ coital yelps; 
in the avaricious cheeping of 
over-flying birds, and the earthy- 
munching of undermining worms; 
in the famished howl of jet engines 
plummeting towards Heathrow, and the 
whip-poor-will song of passing police cars’ 
sirens! So much desire for life and its increase! 

Yet a flower can be easily lopped, a plant chopped off in its 
prime; a dog may be put to sleep and a fox painlessly culled 
with a high-velocity rifle. Contemplating this — the streaming 
superfluity of life and its confluence with the teeming 
waters of the Styx — my way forward became clear. I had 
completed my own bucket list and thereby been granted a 
vision of things as they actually are, in themselves; henceforth 
my mission must be to ensure that every greenfly, traffic 
warden and bedraggled daisy I come across has compiled 
and completed their own. 



The philosopher Arthur Schopenhauer 
believed that the only force which 
mattered in the cosmos was desire 


on with the important in-between stuff, such as vigorously 
wiping kitchen surfaces. Hence the fugu-eating: if it doesn’t 
kill me, it may reconfigure my listing life, freeing me from 
what’s beginning to seem like a terrifyingly permanent Now. 

I say “now” but I mean “then”. That’s the trouble with 
constructing these hypothetical situations: you know I 
survived the fugu, or else I wouldn’t’ve been able to write this 
stuff. And have I been released from the hideous go-round 
of minute-by-minute bucket lists? Yes, after a fashion, the 
only problem is that now I’ve definitively completed 
The Big List it hardly matters if I’m dead or alive. 

Family and friends have been, um, supportive, 
however, there’s no disguising the fact that they 
regard me as surplus to requirements. It’s hardly 


It’s tedious work, this, kneeling on the verges of arterial 
roads and communing with somnolent dormice — their 
bucket lists are short and to the point: I. Eat; 2. Procreate; 

3. Sleep — however, there’s at least this consolation: 
if I find myself paraphrasing Eighties art- rockers Talking 
Heads’ immortal lyrics from “Once in a Lifetime” — “And 
you may find yourself, kneeling on the verges of arterial 
roads and communing with somnolent dormice... And you 
may find yourself, talking to goldfish slowly revolving in a 
pet shop window... And you may find yourself, sharing 
a sleeping bag with a rough sleeper on The 
Embankment...” 

Well, I don’t need to ask myself: how did I get here? 
Because I know — and so, by now, should you. @ 


'.-f ' ^ rf" 
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Men of Esquire: high summer is speeding 
towards us with the unstoppable force of 
a tsunami. Are you up for it? Is your body 
“beach-ready”? Is your blazer the correct 
shade of blue? Can your BBQ take the heat? 
Are you packing the right books/shades/ 
sunscreen? And have you seen the state of 
your feet? Here we present the 20 essential 
summer skills every stylish man should 
master when he’s abroad on holiday 

Edited by 

MIRANDA COLLINGE 

Illustrations by 

ADAM NICKEL 





AVOID THAT 
KILLER WAVE 

It’s summer. You’re splashing 
about in the sea. It’s toasty warm. 
What else could possibly matter? 
Well, probably that enormous wall 
of water approaching from out of 
nowhere. “It’s a tough situation 
to be in,” admits current UK surf 
champion Jayce Robinson. ‘You’re 
either going to hit rocks or get 
pushed really deep underwater.” 
But just because that’s coming from 
a long-time surfing pro shouldn’t 
freak you out. Here’s what to do. 
“There are all sorts of ways you can 
learn how to hold your breath for 
longer. Practising them mentally 
prepares you for when it comes to 
the real thing,” advises Robinson, 
“and keeping calm is key.” Right 
you are, Jayce. 
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FILLOUTAT-SHIRT 

It’s not just bigger arms: 
you’ll need a wider back, 
broader shoulders and a 
deeper chest. Here’s how to build 
them up (four sets per exercise, 6-8 
reps each, heavy as you can). 

1. Wide-grip lat pulldown 

Hold the bar on a pulldown machine 
with a wide, over-hand grip. Pull 
down to your chest and 
arch your back. Pause, 
then slowly raise the bar 
back. Don't lean back 
too far and pull 
using your body 
weight. 

2. Barbell bench press 

Lie on a flat bench and 
using a medium-width grip. 


lift the barbell from the rack and 
hold it straight above you. Inhale 
and bring the bar down slowly until 
it touches your chest. Pause, then 
push it back up while exhaling. 
Lock arms and squeeze your chest, 
hold for a second, and then bring 
the bar down. 



3. Dumbbell shoulder press 

Sitting on an upright bench, 
hold a dumbbell in each 
hand at shoulder height. 
With your palms facing 
forward, exhale and 
push the dumbbells 
upward until they 
touch above your 
head. Pause, then inhale and 
slowly lower the weights 
back down. 




DISGUISE THAT YOU' 
A TOURIST 


Five items of clothing you must never 
wear when you're away on holiday. 

Or home, for that matter. 


Anything locally sourced 


Though that collarless cheesecloth 
embroidered tunic might look great on 
a local, you'll look daft. 

Visors, caps, pork pies and panamas 
— unless they're being used to actually 
keep the sun off your face. 

Obviously you can never wear them 
with sandals, but the same goes for 
sneakers, loafers and espadrilles. 

If your feet sweat, try invisible socks 
from Falke- 


Yes, it's light and breathable, but linen 
isn't the only summer fabric. Swap 
for a pique polo or Sea Island cotton 
T-shirt instead! 


Shorts and trainers 


White sneakers worn sockless with slim 
trousers is one thing; worn with black 
socks and football shorts is another. If 
in doubt, opt for sandals (daytime) and 
loafers (evening). 


GET YOUR SUPERCAR CLEAN FOR^^THE SEASON'' 

(FOR THOSE AMONG US WHO SHIP THE LAMBO TO LONDON) 



The supercar's gotta look fresh 
when it gets a ticket for being 
double-parked outside Harrods, 
right? Elite Detailing in London 
uses a microscope and special 
clay to remove blotches for £7,000 
[Dhs40,000]. Yes that's expensive 
but think how good it will look on 
social media when it's snapped being 
towed away, cleanyourcar.co.uk 



COMPILE A 
SUMMER PLAYLIST 

Or ask super-producer Mark Ronson to do it. 

See below. 

1. Dollar (Let the Dollar Circulate), Steve Spacek 

2. I Can't Lose, Mark Ronson feat Keyone Starr 

3. Who Can I Run to, Xscape 

4. U Don't Have to Call, Usher 

5. Why Don't We Fall in Love (Richcraft Remix), 
Amerie 

6. Get Involved, Raphael Saadiq feat Q-Tip 

7. Can't You See, Total feat The Notorious BIG 

8. Me and Those Dreamin' Eyes of Mine (Def Squad 
Remix), D'Angelo 

9. Can We, SWV 

10. Like a Feather, Nikka Costa 

11. I Can't Wait, Sleepy Brown feat Outkast 

12. Blow, Beyonce 

13. You're Not Good Enough, Blood Orange 

14. Don't You Forget it, Glenn Lewis 

15. Get it on Tonite, Montell Jordan 

16. Candy Rain (Heavy D & TrakMasterz Mix), 

Soul For Real 

17. Dance Tonight, Lucy Pearl 

18. Get it Together, 702 

19. One in a Million (Album Version), Aaliyah 

20. Long Way To Go, Cassie 

21. The World (is Going Up in Flames), Charles Bradley 

22. Without You, Marsha Ambrosius feat Ne-Yo 

23. Listen to Your Heart, Alicia Keys 

24. Exhibit C, Jay Electronica 

25. No Thang on Me, Snoop Dogg 

26. Other Side of the Game, Erykah Badu 

27. Taste Your Love, Horace Brown 

28. The Story, King 

29. I Can Call You, Portrait 

30. When a Woman's Fed up, R Kelly 

31. Calls, Robert Glasper Experiment feat Jill Scott 

32. Stay This Way, The Brand New Heavies 

33. Sumthin' Sumthin', Maxwell 

34. He Can Only Hold Her, Amy Winehouse 

35. So Good at Being in Trouble, Unknown 
Mortal Orchestra 

36. Listening Man, The Bees 

37. Getting' Grown, Cee-Lo Green 

38. Acid Rain, Chance The Rapper 

39. Breakadawn, De La Soul 

40. In the Limousine, Francis and The Lights 

41. Love So Cold, Fryars 

42. Hardest Part, Laura Welsh 

43. A Rose is Still a Rose, Aretha Franklin 

44. These Walls, Kendrick Lamar feat Bilal, 

Anna Wise & Thundercat 

45. Getting Out, Daniel Merriweather 

46. Grown Up Calls, Toro Y Moi 

47. Million Dollar Bill, Whitney Houston 

48. Retrograde, James Blake 

49. Didn't You Know (Radio Mix), Tha' Rayne 

50. U Know What's Up, Donell Jones 
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RUSTLE UP THAT HEALTHY-LOOKING 
DISH WITH GREEN STUFF IN IT 



We're sure you're the type who eats 
salad all year round but just in case 
you're not, we asked Nina and Jo 
Littler and Randi Glenn, co-authors 
of new recipe book Thrive on Five 
(Quadrille), to suggest a leafy 
wonder to get you started. 



SALAD WITH WALNUTS 


■ (SERVES 2 

• 160g chestnut mushrooms quartered I 

• 160g asparagus, cut into 3cm lengths I 

•Olive oil • 

• 100g baby spinach 

• 60g romaine lettuce, roughly chopped 

• 160g cherry tomatoes, quartered 

• 160g avocado, peeled and diced 

• Parmesan shavings 

• A handful of walnuts (or shop-bought croutons) 

• Caesar dressing (any good supermarket brand) 


METHOD 

Saute the chestnut mushrooms and asparagus in 
olive oil for Smins until lightly golden and tender. 

Then add the baby spinach and cook for SOsecs until 
wilted. Mix in the chopped romaine lettuce, tomatoes 
and avocado. Garnish with Parmesan shavings and 
walnuts or croutons, and serve with the Caesar 
dressing. All of your five-a-day. Job done! 


BUY A SUMMER 
JACKET THAT'S 
MORE USEFUL THAN 
THAT SOUNDS 

Q Once, the only jacket to wear in 
warmer months (if you could 
bring yourself to wear one at 
all) was cut from pale linen in a 
billowy shape. Given the unflattering fit 
and quick-to- crease nature of these blazers, 
they could only be worn a few times a 
year, which seems a waste. Designers 
have now started cutting summer jackets 
from perennially adaptable fabrics like 
seersucker, jersey and lightweight wool 
in wearable shades of navy and grey. Zegna 
specialises in intelligent fabrics, designed to 
breathe in the heat and insulate in the cold, 
such as its blazer in wool-silk mix. So, if we 
were you, start with that. 



9 

SLEEP IN 
TEMPERATURES 
OVERRI^’C 



Can't get a wink during 
the night in the non-aircon 
room? Here's how to: 

1. Be prepared 
If you know there's no 
A/C, go grab an electric 
fan from the nearest 
hypermarket. 

2. Get wet 

A cool shower before 
bed will bring your body 
temperature down. 

3. Sleep alone 
A spell without a human 
body three inches from 
yours could make all the 
difference. 

"BonjuLS tip 

Vagabond Double Ribbed Hot 
Water Bottle (filled with ice-cold 
water and clutched). Dhs48, 
johnlewis.com 


ENJGYAN ICE- 
CREAM AND KEEP 
YGUR DIGNITY INTACT 

We can't all be like our cover star Jason Statham who still 
looks rock hard even when he's holding an ice cream. For 
the rest of us, it's really not easy to consume a lolly without 
looking like, well, a great big lolly. We've asked the experts 
— and they all agree it's close to impossible. Instead, use 
our sliding-scale guide of the treats to enjoy and the ones 
to avoid at all costs. 


r ^ 
^ 
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HOWTOCOOKASTEAK 

ONACAMPSITE 


If you’re in the 
great outdoors and 
there’s room in the 
camper van, do 
yourself a favour and invest in a 
proper barbeque rather than using 
the dodgy onsite facilities. Jeroen 
Hazebroek, co-author of Hot Coals: 
A Users Guide To Mastering Your 
Kamado Grill explains what to do: 

Tips 

1. ^^Use a cast-iron grid, not least 
because these give you great grill 
marks. Get your grid to at least 
220°C but no more than 240°C.'' 

2. ^^Give the steak a minute after it 
first touches the grill. If it sticks. 


shake it a little before lifting it 
off the grid. Turn it sideways 
to make diamond grill marks. Grill 
for two minutes." 

3. "After grilling for colour, lower 
the temperature of your grill by 
putting in the shield. Now cook 
at roughly 150°C until your steak 
has reached your favourite point of 
doneness." 

4. "Always keep your grill closed 
during grilling. Open only to turn 
or to affix the heat shield." 

"Bonus tip 

Your weapon of choice? Leifheit Proline 
Kitchen and Barbecue Grill Tongs. DhslOS 
amazon.com 


( 


CHOOSE SUNGLASSES TO 
SUIT YOUR FACE SHAPE 



The rounder your face, the 
more angular the shape of 
your frames should be. 

Black acetate, Dhsl,42S 
by Oliver Peoples 



Great for softening more 
angular faces, round shapes are 
a big trend for summer. 

Palladium and olive acetate, Dhs2,052 
by Cutler Et Gross 



Best for oval faces, keyhole 
style frames will balance 
a narrower jaw. 

Metal and bamboo, Dhsl,852 by Gucci 


If in doubt, pick Ray-Ban 
Wayfarers: this classic, timeless 
shape suits most faces. 

Black acetate, Dhs712 by Ray -Ban 


All brands available at davidclulow.com 



RETURN A WAYWARD FOOTBALL 


ball rolls towards 
you, and with it the 
slow-creeping dread 
and sepia-tinged flashbacks 
of PE lessons and something 
about "using the laces". Footy 
trickster Billy Wingrove of The F2 
Freestylers (thef2.com), explains 
how to avoid the shameful "scoop 
up and throw". 

"Think about the distance," 
he says. "If it's less than 10 yards, 
your side foot is more accurate. 
Place your non-kicking foot with 
your toes facing towards where 
you want the ball to go, then 
swing through and follow that 
path. Easy." 


After something more flash? Google the 
"Rabona Tutorial" YouTube video. 


V 




If you must... 



Why on earth not? 100% 
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PACK AN ANT-REPELLENT PICNIC LIKE A PRO 


Andrew Cavanna, head of fresh food and hospitality buying at Fortnum Pre-mixed cocktails 

& Mason, explains how to pack your holiday hamper. "Bring chilled, homemade 

and pre-made negronis in 
a flask." 



Boiled quails' eggs 
with celery salt 

"Another self-contained, 
protein-packed picnic 
food that holds up well in 
warm conditions." 

Chocolate truffles 

"Chocolate melts but 
truffles are self-contained 
within a hard shell. Also: 
peppermint creams. Bugs 
don't like peppermint and 
the chocolate is too thin 
to melt." 

Ajar of piccalilli 

"A necessity for pies and 
comes with a lid to beat 
bugs." 

A waxed Cheddar truckle 

"Cheese should always be 
eaten at room temperature 


so any cheese that is 
protected will be fine 
outside in the warm air 
while you eat the rest of 
your picnic." 

Biltong and Jerky 

"Proper wilderness food 
that is sturdy, tasty and full 
of protein." 

Strawberries 

"Cut fruit is a magnet 
to bugs so keep it 
whole where possible. 
Strawberries or cherries 
are perfect for after-dinner 
nibbling but put the stones 
in an airtight container 
afterwards." 

"Bonus tip 

This one's from us: 

Protector Wasp & Insect 
Killer Aerosol Spray. Dhs35, 
pestcontrolsupplies.co.uk 

All available at Fortnum Et Mason, 
fortnumandmason.com 




AVOID GETTING BORED 


Beaches are great for the first seven-and 
a-half minutes, but then what? Here are 
some seasonal suggestions to keep you 
entertained between dips. 



umm 

Wake Up, Sir! by Jonathan 
Ames 

Sozzled Anglophile 
Alan Blair has his very 
own Jeeves — at least in 
his head — to ease him 
through hangovers and 
writer's block alike in Ames' 
fiendishly funny new novel. 


WATCH THIS 


The Interview 

The Kim Jong-un 
assassination comedy 
that got banned (and then 
didn't) is out in digital HD, 
but keep 'em peeled for 
North Korean snipers in 
Speedos. 



On this All-New Kindle 
Voyage (brightness- 
sensitive light and weeks- 
long battery life). Dhss980, 
amazon.co.uk 



Using this Vibe 1m 
Waterproof iPad case 
(built-in stand). 
Dhs120, red5.co.uk 


LISTEN TO THIS 


Peace Is The Mission by 
Major Lazer 

Don't be fooled by the 
melodious opener: Major 
Lazer's new album is a 
barrage of blistering, 
brain-scrambling tunes. 



Through this Jaybird 
BlueBuds X (micro-sized 
and sweat-proof). 
Dhs980, jaybirdsport.com 




You've played doubles and you 
once saw Nadal's Uncle Tony 
on holiday, but there's no shot 
that'll expose your amateur 
status like a ropey serve. 

Sky pundit and former pro 
Mark Petchey knows what to 
do: "It's about the ball toss: 
the more consistent, the 
more serves you'll make. 

Find a basketball hoop and 
practise your throwing 
accuracy. For speed, buy 
a small American football 
and throw it to a friend: it'll up 
shoulder strength." 


Bonus tip 

Grab yourself a Babolat Pure Drive Tour, 
Dhs780, tennisnuts.com 


IMPROVE 
YOUR 
SERVE 
BY APPROX 172 
PERCENT 



PICK A MELON WITHOUT LOOKING LIKE SID JAMES 


Fede Cervellin, of produce 
supplier Natoora, advises: 
“Ready-to-eat melons have 
a heady scent and light base. 
The fruit should feel heavy as 
it contains dense, sugar-laden 
flesh.” Just make sure you pick 
them up one at a time. 
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BLAG A KNOWLEDGE OF SUMMER SPORTS 


Sport 


Do say 


Don't say 


The America's Cup (sailing), 
starts July 23 


"The one international trophy Britain has 
never won. Let's hope Sir Ben Ainslie 
can do the business." 


Tour De France (cycling), 
July 4-26 


'This year's course really suits the 
climbers so Nairo Quintana could be in 
line for his first yellow jersey." 


The Open Championship (golf), "It's going to be fascinating to see Rory 
July 12-19 Mcliroy defend his title at The Home 

of Golf." 


FIP European Championship "After coming fourth at the Polo World 
(polo), September 4-13 Cup in March, England have a strong 

chance of winning the European Cup 
where the superior South American 
sides will be absent." 

WFDF World Under-23 

Championship (Ultimate "Given there are no referees, mainstream 

Frisbee), July 12-18 sports could really learn a thing or two 

from Ultimate Frisbee about fair play." 


"Is Ellen MacArthur in it this 
year?" 


'I really miss the Lance 
Armstrong era." 


'When does the Ryder Cup 
start?" 


"Sometimes I wonder if 
there is too much money in 
polo. Is enough being done 
to support the grass-roots 
game?" 

"Are dogs allowed?" 






SELECTAGO^ PAIR OF SANDALS 


They're officially a thing this summer. They're also a thing next winter, but 
that's another story. 



If you're a banker, maybe not; 
if you're in the media, bingo. 
Opt for black or brown leather 
and team with slim cigarette 
chinos. Long sleeves on top will 
counter the excess flesh below. 


For S/S '15, it's all about 
Birkenstocks. Wear with slim-cut 
stonewash jeans and an oversized 
cream granddad shirt to avoid the 
"Orange County earth mom" look. 



Teva's Original Universal style are 
streamlined and satisfying. Go for 
blue or grey nylon and pair with 
tailored track pants from Bottega 
Veneta or Wooyoungmi. 



Black leather 
Pioneer, Dhs2,565 
by Louis Vuitton, 
louisvuitton.com 



Blue leather 

Classic, 

Dhs480, by 

Birkenstock, 

birkenstock. 

co.uk 



Grey leather 
Original 
Universal, 
DhsSOO, by 
leva, 

teva.co.uk 
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MAKE YOUR FEET 
LESS FRIGHTENING 



Toes more Middle Earth than 
Mediterranean? Simran Thethy, 
of therefinery.com, can help. 


1. Moisturise twice daily. 

2. Once a week remove 
dead skin from your soles 
with a pumice stone (then 

moisturise). 

3. With a towel edge over your 
thumb, ease back your cuticles 
and hydrate with a suitable oil. 


INTRODUCE 
YOURSELFTOA 
SWIMMING POOL 



Other than returning an errant 
m I football, entering a pool is one 
of summer's most stressful tasks. 
You can attempt a Michael Phelps 
swan-dive, but you could look more Penny 
Mordaunt on ITV's Splash — YouTube it — while 
soaking horrified onlookers in the process. You 
might also attempt a descent via the ladder, but 
you'll have to wait for the old ladies. We suggest 
you sit nonchalantly on the edge of the pool. 




legs dangling, then slide over the side and in, 
like an otter off the bank. Calm, low-key and 
with zero chance of cracking your head on an 
unmarked chlorine pump. It's the method an 
off-duty assassin would use. Probably. 

"Bonus tip 

Watch The Swimmer (1968), where Burt Lancaster pool- 
hops while also having a mental breakdown. 
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OVERHAU 
SAUL 


OnTV BOBODENKIRKis the 

shambolic Albuquerque attorney 
Saul Goodman. For Esquire, he's 
chic and sleek in Spring's 
sharpest suits 
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ALFRED 

DUNHILL 


NAVY CHECKED 
WOOL SUIT, 
DHS8,028; WHITE 
COTTON SHIRT, 
DHS1,859; NAVY 
SILK TIE, DHS535, 
ALL BY ALLRED 
DUNHILL. BLACK 
LEATHER SHOES, 
DHS2,450,BY 
CHURCH’S 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY DANI BRUBAKER 
STYLING BY GAELLEPAUL 
INTERVIEW BY JOHNNY DAVIS 
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LAST YEAR, BOB ODENKIRK 
GOT INVITED TO THE OSCARS. 


He was there for Nebraska, Alexander Payne’s unsentimental road 
movie in which Odenkirk played stoical elder son Ross to Bruce 
Bern’s confused alcoholic dad, Woody Odenkirk required a tux. 

In this matter, the producers of the new TV show he was making 
could offer some assistance. They knew clothes people. They could 
even get him a discount. ‘Tt was still a couple of hundred bucks,” he 
recalls. ‘T brought it home the night of the Oscars and put it on. And 
I’m, like: Why is this so poorly tailored? It doesn’t fit me at all...’” 
Then he realised why. 

The tux had been cut for his character, the occasionally dodgy, 
always deadpan lawyer Jimmy McGill from Breaking Bad prequel 
Better Call Saul. While McGill would eventually become the more 
sartorially aware Saul Goodman (a name, we learn, meaning 
“It’s all good, man”), when we first meet McGill he’s on his uppers. 
“He doesn’t have any money so [the producers] intentionally cut my 
clothes poorly,” Odenkirk explains. “Kind of blocky and wide in the 
middle, with too much fabric.” So this is how he attended his first 
Academy Awards. “Wearing this tux that didn’t fit me at all,” he 
sighs. “Which looked cheap, even though it wasn’t.” 

As we watch McGill become Goodman — “You’ve seen the 
stop -motion footage of a caterpillar becoming a butterfly, right?” 

— his fashion sense evolves, too. A fondness for pastel shirting. 


quadruple-width French cuffs and jacquard ties, set off with an 
ostentatious comb-over (Odenkirk’s own idea) helped to define 
his Breaking Bad character, and led show creator Vince Gilligan 
to affectionately label him “The worst- dressed cockroach in 
the world”. 

“He’s like a magpie. He’s attracted to shiny objects,” Odenkirk 
says. “But I have sympathy for a guy who’s from Chicago and 
had a spell with some less than high-class characters. He’s 
trying to be impressive and stand out with his choice of overly 
flamboyant clothes.” 

As for Odenkirk’s personal style, he describes himself as a 
“midwestern guy: I wear T-shirts and jeans”. He variously describes 
the chance to play dress-up for Esquire as “awesome”, “really fun” 
and “like a comedy sketch where I was the only person laughing”. 
While he found most of the suits “really sharp”, he seems genuinely 
bamboozled by some of the neckwear. 

“I don’t know about a knit tie,” he puzzles. “It feels like a tie 
you’re supposed to wear when you’re jogging.” 

Better Call Saul came out of the blocks sprinting — episode 
one scored the highest ratings in cable history for a show debut 
— and settled down to solid figures. A second series has been 
commissioned for early 2016. That’s a big relief for Odenkirk, and 
presumably an even bigger one for Gilligan, who 
by revisiting Breaking Bad had arguably gambled 
against the biggest derisive raspberry in TV history. 
(Until such time as someone proposes Young 
Sopranos, that is.) 

“We were aware of the risks, but until two weeks 
before it premiered I wasn’t thinking about how 
hard we could fall,” Odenkirk says. “Then I realised: 
‘Oh jeez...’” 

Almost all the main Breaking Bad cast joined 
them for the premiere — “They all love each other 
and they love Vince for creating Breaking Bad” — 
which brings us to the hot topic of characters 
returning for Better Call Saul At the time of writing, 
gangster Tuco Salamanca and retired cop Mike 
Ehrmantraut have both appeared, with more 
Breaking Bad names promised. A young Walter 
White? Odenkirk says not. 

“Don’t forget Walter meets Saul for the first time 
in Breaking Bad. Jesse [Pinkman] already knows 
him. Hank Schrader already knows him. So maybe 
we’ll see those guys,” he smiles. “But I don’t know.” 

Odenkirk, who grew up loving Albert Brooks, 
Bill Murray and Monty P3J:hon and also writes, 
directs and produces, was already a cult name 
thanks to his work on American sketch shows 
Saturday Night Live and Mr Show, the Emmy- 
nominated HBO series. Now, at 52, he finds himself 
a proper star, with not one but two hit programmes 
under his poorly fitting belt. 

“I watch these shows like anybody, but I’m more 
surprised than anyone that people gave it a chance,” 
he says. “I promise I gave it my all as an actor. 
Completely.” 

Next awards season? Better call a tailor... © 
Season one is available now on DVD 
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RALPH 

LAUREN 

PURPLE 

LABEL 

BLACK/GREY 
CHECKED WOOL SUIT, 
DHS12,955; WHITE 
COTTON SHIRT, 
DHS2,450,BOTHBY 
RALPH LAUREN 
PURPLE LABEL. NAVY 
SILK TIE, DHS649, 

BY RALPH LAUREN 
BLACK LABEL 
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TOMMY 

HILFIGER 

NAVY WOOL CHECKED 
SUIT, DHS1,975; WHITE 
COTTON SHIRT, DHS735; 
RED SILK KNITTED 
TIE, DHS366, ALL BY 
TOMMY HILEIGER 
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ESQUIRE JULY/AUGUS' 


PHOTOGRAPHER'S ASSISTANT: 
WAYNE WAKINO I STYLING 
ASSISTANT: NATHAN UNCE I 
GROOMING: SYDNEY ZIBRAK 
AT THE WALL GROUP USING 
CREME DE LA MER AND KEVIN 
MURPHY I SEE DIRECTORY PAGE 
FOR DETAILS 
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DIOR 

HOMME 

NAVY WOOL SUIT, 
DHS11,829; WHITE 
COTTON SHIRT, 
DHS2, 029; NAVY 
POLKA DOT SILK 
TIE,DHS705; 
BURGUNDY 
LEATHER SHOES, 
DHS3,945,ALL 
BY DIOR HOMME 
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DIRECTORY 

Where to get all your gear 


ABC 

ACNE at Boutiquel, mrporter.com 

AGENT PROVOCATEUR +971 (0) 4 339 9570 

AHMED SEDDIQI & SONS +971 ( 0) 4 339 8881 

ARMANI +971 (0)4 339 8121 

ASCOTS & CHAPELS +971 (50) 458 3700 

ASPS ASOS.COM 

AVENUE AT ETIHAD TOWERS 800 384 4238 

BALENCIAGA at Saks Fifth Avenue Dubai +971 (0) 4 501 2700 

BANANA REPUBLIC +971 (0) 4 339 8462 

BAUME & MERCIER +971 (0) 4 339 8880 

BIN HENDI +971 (0) 4 348 6361 

BLANCPAIN +971 (0) 4 339 8304 

BLOOMINGDALE S DUBAI +971 (0) 4 350 5333 

BOGGI +971 (0) 4 325 3422 

BOUTIQUE 1 boutiquel.com 

BREGUET +971 (0) 4 339 8756 

BULGARI +971 (0) 4 330 8834 

BURBERRY +971 (0) 4 339 8357 

BURJUMAN +971 (0) 4 352 0222 

CALVIN KLEIN +971 (0) 4 340 3448 

CARTIER +971 (0) 4 434 0434 

CARVEN at mrporter.com 

CHOPARD +971 (0) 4 339 8333 

CHURCH'S church-footwear.com 

CHRISTIAN LOUBOUTIN +971 (0) 4 395 8530 

CLARINS +971 (0) 4 434 0522 


DEF 

DEBENHAMS +971 (0) 4 339 9285 

DIESEL +971 (0)4 341 1395 

DIOR HOMME +971 (0) 4 330 8739 

DOLCE & GABBANA +971 (0) 4 341 0626 

DSQUARED +971 (0) 4 339 8709 

DUBAI MALL, THE +971 (0) 4 362 7500 

DUNHILL +971 (0) 4 434 0403 

FIN'S at Saks Fifth Avenue +971 (0) 4 501 2700 

FRED PERRY +971 (0) 4 339 9358 

GHI 

GALERIES LAFAYETTE +971 (0) 4 339 9933 

GARRARD +971 (0) 4 339 8386 

GIORGIO ARMANI +971 (0) 4 330 0447 

GIVENCHY +971 (0) 4 330 8282 

GRENSON at Boutique 1 and mywardrobe.com 

GUCCI +971 (0) 4 339 8712 

HARRY WINSTON at Ahmed Seddiqi & Sons 

HARVEY NICHOLS +971 (0) 4 409 8888 

HAVAIANAS +971 (0) 50 358 2797 

HERMES +971 (0) 4 330 8385 

HOGAN +971 (0) 4 341 3144 

IWC+971 (0)4 339 8111 

JKL 

J.LINDEBERGat Boutique 1 

JAMES JEANS asos.com 

JAQUET DROZ +971 (0) 4 330 0455 

JOHN LOBB +971 (0) 4 330 8244 

KENZO +971 (0) 4 434 0472 and Saks Fifth Avenue 

KIEHL'S at Harvey Nichols 

LACOSTE +971 (0) 4 339 8294 

LANVIN +971 (0) 4 330 8008 

LOGSDAIL +971 (0) 4 3233 148 

LONGCHAMP +971 (0) 4 339 8460 

LORO PIANA +971 (0) 4 330 0546 

LOUIS VUITTON +971 (0) 4 330 8060 

MNO 

MALL OF THE EMIRATES +971 (0) 4 409 9000 

MAN/AGE SPA +971 (0) 4 437 0868 



OMEGA SEAMASTER 

Omega is once again supporting the Emirates 
New Zealand sailing team with the launch of the 
Seamaster Diver 300M ETNZ. 

Dhsl9,800, available atRivoli 



ALEXANDER McQUEEN T-SHIRT 

If you don't get to check out the McQueen 
retrospective exhibtion Savage Beauty in 
London, pay homage with this instead. 

Dhs820 at Harvey Nichols Dubai 



PERSOL SUNGLASSES 

Emulate the inimitable style icon by 
investing in Persol's Steve McQueen 
folding acetate sunglasses, which are still 
as relevant style-wise today. 

Dhsl,220 


DIESEL BLAZER 

: This brushed blazer barely looks like it's 

i made of denim, but will be just as hard- 

I wearing. 

i Dhs2,099 

■\ 




DORRAJ SNEAKERS 

Luxury Italian shoe brand Dorraj has just landed 
at Dubai's O Concept boutique. Swap your 
loafers for these smart sneakers this weekend. 

Dhs3,999 


DIOR FAHRENHEIT 

Despite launching in 1988, Dior's classic 
woody floral musk fragrance is utterly timeless 
and never a bad idea. 

Dhs517 
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MARC BY MARC JACOBS at Saks Fifth Avenue 
MARC JACOBS at Saks Fifth Avenue 



A 
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DSQUARED2 BAG 


This refined take on the denim jacket will serve 
you well all summer long. 

Dhs2,800 


Part-briefcase-part tote, this Dsquared2 
bag from their pre-Fail collection is in 
stores now. 


Around Dhs4,765 


MARKS & SPENCER +971 (0) 4 339 8890 

MARNI at Harvey Nichols 

MARTIN MARGIELA at Saks Fifth Avenue 

MIRDIF CITY CENTRE +971 800 6422 

MISSONI Boutique 1 

MONTBLANC +971 (0) 4 341 4451 

MR.PORTER mrporter.com 

MY WARDROBE mywardrobe.com 

NEIL BARRETT at Harvey Nichols 

NEXT +971 (0)4 340 3898 

OMEGA +971 (0) 4 339 830 

PQR 

PANERAI +971 (0) 4 339 8444 

PARIS GALLERY +971 (0) 4 237 2222 

PATEK PHILIPPE +971 (0) 4 339 8999 

PAUL & SHARK +971 (0) 4 434 1412 

PAUL SMITH +971 (0) 4 359 0 099 

PHILIPP PLEIN at +971 (0) 4 339 8262 

PRADA+971 (0)4 501 2870 

PUMA +971 (0) 4 434 0204 

RALPH LAUREN +971 (0) 4 330 8005 

RAY-BAN at Al Jaber Optical and Yateem Opticians 

REISS +971 (0)4 341 0515 

RIVER ISLAND +971 (0) 4 339 9685 

RIVOLI +971 (0) 4 339 8496 

RODIAL at Harvey Nichols 

ROLEX +971 (0) 4 339 8000 




LOUIS VUITTON SNEAKERS 


GUCCI BELT 


Louis Vuitton's S/S15 runway sneakers are 
about as luxury and sleek as a sneaker gets. 

Dhsl3,195 


Buy the right belt and it'll be with you for 
years. This black leather one is simple 
enough to suit both denim and workwear. 

Dhsl,400 



THOMAS PINK SHIRT 

Polka dots needn't look wacky. This fine 
spot print is a perfectly acceptable addition 
to a serious navy suit. 

Dhs559 


PHILIPP PLEIN SHOES 

This simple lace-up has just the right amount 
of shine to wear to work or with a tux if the 
occasion demands. 

Dhs3,231 


ST 

SAINT LAURENT BY HEDI SLIMANE +971 (0) 4 341 0113 

SAKS FIFTH AVENUE +971 (0) 4 501 2700 

SALVATORE FERRAGAMO +971 (0) 4 330 8590 

SEPHORA +971 (0) 4 232 6023 

SIMON SPURR at Blccmingdale's, mrpcrter.ccm 
SMYTHSON bcutiquel .ccm 

STONE ISLAND bcutiquel.ccm 

TAG HEUER +971 (0) 4 339 8555 

TED BAKER +971 (0) 4 434 0623 

THE EMPEROR 1688 at Saks Fifth Avenue 

THE KOOPLES +971 (0) 4 434 0626 

THE LUXURY EMPORIUM theluxuryempcrium.ccm 

THOMAS PINK +971 (0) 4 339 8598 

THOM BROWNE mrpqrter.ccm 

TIFFANY & CO +971 (0) 4 339 8256 

TIMBERLAND +971 (0) 4 434 1291 

TOD^S +971 (0) 4 341 3033 

TOM FORD +971 (0) 4 330 8300 

TOM FORD EYEWEAR at Tcm Fcrd 

TOPMAN +971 (0) 4 324 2866 

TUMI +971 (0) 4 339 8536 

uvw 

VAN CLEEF & ARPELS +971 (0) 4 339 8001 

VANS at Level Shce Distrcit, +971 (0) 4 5016 888 

VERSACE +971 (0) 4 339 8285 

VILEBREQUIN +971 (0) 4 392 7456 

WAFI +971 (0) 4 324 4555 

XYZ 

Y3 at Bcutique 1 

ZEGNA +971 (0) 4 339 8749 

123 

1847+971 (0)4 3301847 

3.1 PHILLIP LIM at Harvey Nichcls and Bcutique 1 
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E urope’s most westerly capital city often gets overshadowed by Madrid and 

Barcelona, the twin giants of its Spanish neighbour, but Lisbon is one of the best 
short-break cities in the continent. Cheaper, less crowded and with a food scene that 
is fast becoming home of some of the best value for money dining anywhere, the old 
port city is vastly underrated and frequently surprising. 


. VfHY THE 


PORTUGUESE CAPITAL IS EUROPE'S MOST UNDERRATED CITIES 



NEARBY 

GUINCHO 

While there's more than enough in the city limits to keep you 
occupied, it's also worth taking a drive along the coast to some 
of the smaller towns. Guincho, for example, is a 30-minute drive 
and lunch at Furnas do Guincho is a splendid way to pass a 
few hours. Dine on fresh fish pulled out of the ocean that your 
restaurant overlooks and snack on some of the best olives, 
breads and petiscos (small-plate dishes) we've ever tried. 



SPORT 

S.L.BENFICA 

The current Portuguese champions are well worth going to 
see if you can time your visit to coincide with a fixture they're 
playing at home. While the new stadium may not have the vast 
capacity of the original, it's still one of the best in Europe and 
with Benfica hosting Champions League football again next 
season it's a fine place to watch top-class matches. If there isn't 
a game, the stadium and museum tour is still worth doing. 
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CULTURE 

CASTLE SAO 
JORGE 


© For the best views 
out over the city, 
head up the steep but 
beautiful winding lanes of 
old Lisbon to the Sao 
Jorge castle. There has 
been some type of 
settlement here since the 
6th century BC with Celts, 
Visigoths, the Moorish and 
others groups all 
occupying it at one time. 
It's where King Manuel I 
welcomed back explorer 
Vasco da Gama and the 
recent discovery of a 
Muslim settlement 
unearthed more history. 


/ 



WANDER 

CHIADO NEIGHBOURHOOD 

The old quarter of the city is home to the 
iconic Cafe Brasileira which has been serving 
artists and intellectuals for over a century. It's 
also good for Portuguese vintage shops such 
as Vida Portuguesa where you can pick up 
vintage ephemera and edible goods, including 
the city's famous canned sardines and pates. 




EAT 


LUNCH 

TAGIDE 

Set in a restored 17th century building, this 
has been one of the best places to eat in 
Lisbon for decades. With views out over the 
city (see main picture, left) make sure you 
get a seat on the terrace, or by a window. 
There's a wine and tapas bar downstairs if 
you prefer something lighter. 



DINNER 


OTALHO 

The front of the building is a top-class 
butchers while the back room is a meat- 
heavy restaurant from Kiko Martins — one 
of the most renowned young chefs in 
the country. The deconstructed burger 
(pictured) is one of a menu full of modern 
updates to traditional favourites. They also 
have a great wine list and cocktail menu. 
otalho.pt 



CORINTHIA HOTEL LISBON 


It’s often the case with European hotels that they look a little shabby 
amid their ageing charm, especially compared to the newness of Dubai. 

But the Corinthia would stand tall alongside any of the UAE offerings. 
Bright, modern and with top-class facilities, it’s a good base for exploring 
the city and surrounding area. The metro and train station is one minute 
walk, while the 3,000 square-metre terrace garden is great for al fresco 
lunches. The hotel spa is the third -biggest, and one of the best equipped, 
in the whole of Europe, while in-hotel dining options include excellent 
local dishes for those wanting high-end Portuguese food. 
corinthia.com/hotels/lisbon 



SNACK 

PASTEL DENATA 


© You'll see these little yellow pastries all over the city, but the place to try them is the 
Fabrica de Pasteis de Belem in Santa Maria de Belem. Originally created by monks at 
the Jeronimos Monastery these egg tart pastries are created around the clock at The Fabrica 
and queues often form outside the door. Get there early and get a box of them, topped with a 
little icing sugar or cinnamon and eat with a strong coffee. They really are one of the best little 
snacks you'll ever try. 
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FIFTY YEARS AFTER ONE OE PORSCHE'S PRETTIEST CARS FIRST TOOK ITS TOP 
OFF, A BRAND NEW 911 TARGA ROARS INTO LIEE ■ 



PORSCHE 911 
TARGA 4S 

Engine 3.8-litre 
flat-six-cylinder 

Power 396bhp 
Transmission 

Seven-speed 
four-wheel driv#^"^ 

O-IOOkph 4.4secs 
Top speed 293kph 
Price: Dhs485,520 
On sale Now 


911 TARGA 
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WORDS BY WILL MERSEY 


911 TARGA 
1989 



-911 3.0 SC TARGA 
1980 


I t seems inappropriate that a design as elegant and 

iconic as the 911 Targa’s was born out of something as 
mundane as safety regulations. First unveiled at the 
1965 Frankfurt Motor Show, the model’s distinctive 
fixed silver “Targa” roll bar was Porsche’s response to 
fears in the US that convertibles might be outlawed 
for being too dangerous. 

While the ban never came in, the design stuck and 50 
years on, that quirky open-top has lost none of its charm. 

Now, this version has gone back to the model’s roots, bringing 
the fixed chrome bar with three gills and Targa badges on 
each side as a nod to the original. A more powerful GTS 
model (430bhp; 303kph top speed) is also hitting the roads. 


Whereas owners of previous models needed to manually 
remove the roof, it’s now fully automated, transforming 
itself in a convoluted but captivating 19-second process that 
folds the soft top underneath the rear window panel. Under 
the bonnet, the car is almost identical to the current 911 
Cabriolet. So why not just buy one of those? 

Simply because the Targa’s borderline-eccentric design 
still offers something genuinely different. In fact, even within 
the Porsche portfolio, this car is niche, representing only 10 
percent of all 911 sales, despite being the best-looking of the 
current crop. Character, originality and looks in one package. 
Not bad for a 50-year-old. 0 
porsche.com 
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THIS WAY OUT 




EXIT NOTES 


Trying to separate the faets from the rumours 



Q; IS THE WORLD RUNNING 
OUT OF FOOD? 


T he short answer 
is yes. Experts 
predict a global 
food shortage 
that will hit by mid- 
century, threatening 
the lives of hundreds of 
millions of people. And 
they base this conclusion 
on some pretty stark facts. 

We currently slaughter 
56 billion farmed animals 
every year to feed Earth’s 
7.1 billion inhabitants. The 
diets of the rising middle 
class in China and India, 
who are eating more meat, 
is contributing to a far 
higher demand, which in 
turn requires more corn 
and soybeans to feed cattle, 
pigs, and chickens. 

By 2050 there will 
be 9.2 billion people 
on the planet, and the 
UN predicts that food 
production must increase 
by 70 percent to meet 
demand. New farming 


techniques do not 
overcome the fact that 
there isn’t enough land, 
water or genetic diversity 
to meet demand. 

So what we’re doing 
is not sustainable, and 
it wreaks havoc on the 
environment. As we stand, 
over 35 percent of the 
planet’s ice-free land is 
used for food production. 
This has been the greatest 
driver of deforestation, 
associated biodiversity 
loss, climate change and 
pollution. This in turn 
leads to unpredictable and 
extreme droughts and crop 
failures, rising food prices 
and water shortages. 

Agriculture emits more 
greenhouse gases than all 
our cars, trucks, trains, 
and airplanes combined. 
The Nature Climate 
Change commission has 
warned that if we don’t 
change the way we eat 


and farm, we will raise the 
temperature of the planet 
by two degrees Celsius. An 
increase of this magnitude, 
is dangerous because it 
crosses the red line that 
scientists predict is the 
tipping point where the 
impact is irreversible. 

To help address this 
grave problem. Expo Milan 
2015, is focused around 
the theme of “Feeding the 
Planet, Energy for Life”. 
The aim is to highlight 
solutions that will 
guarantee healthy, food for 
everyone while respecting 
the planet. It will also 
champion the UN’s Zero 
Hunger Challenge, a global 
call-to-action, aimed at the 
795 million people who 
struggle with hunger. 

The potential solutions 
under discussion come 
in many forms. By 2050, 
close to 80 percent of the 
world’s population will 
live in urban areas. Vertical 
farming, greenhouses built 
in skyscrapers to cultivate 
plant life, have already 
been pioneered, though the 
costs are still prohibitive. 

Lab-grown meat omits 
the problem of mass 
farming. The first petri- 
dish burger was cultivated 
in 2013 by Maastricht 
University’s Mark Post, 
who made the protein from 
stem cells extracted from 
a cow. But Post predicts it 
will take another ten years 
before cultured meat can 
be mass produced. 



UN predicts 
that food production 
must increase by 
70 percent to meet 
demand in 2050" 


Jonathan Foley, a 
director of the Institute 
on the Environment at the 
University of Minnesota, 
wrote a paper for Amen'cun 
Scientist where he outlined 
other measures. These 
include reducing crop- 
based biofuels, increasing 
yields in places like Africa 
where there is scope 
for improvement, using 
water and fertiliser more 
efficiently, and cutting down 
on food waste. 

But the big game 
changer is reducing demand 
for meat. Right now, 36 
percent of the calories 
produced by the world’s 
crops are used for animal 
feed while only 12 percent of 
those calories contribute to 
the human diet. Eating the 
grain directly would be lot 
more efficient and beneficial 
to the environment: a 
vegan diet saves 1,100 
gallons of water, 20 pounds 
C02 equivalent, 30 square 
feet of forested land and 45 
pounds of grain. 

There is one more 
solution, though it might 
take a while to catch on. 
Insects are a highly efficient 
source of protein and 
have been eaten by people 
for centuries. They’re 
common in the diets of 
two billion people across 
Latin America, Africa, 

Asia and Oceania. Cultural 
differences (and we’re 
assuming taste) prevent the 
idea from spreading to the 
Western world. 

But the reality is that 
it might soon be time to 
start incorporating some 
witchetty grubs into your 
tea time recipes to help save 
the planet. Veggie burgers 
seem a little more appealing 
now, don’t they?© 
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